








Timken Roller Bearings remove 

all speed restrictions as far as 

bearings are concerned; simplify 

and economize lubrication; in- 

crease equipment availability; 

and decrease maintenance cost. Quad Type Timken Roller 
Bearings for Existing Ped- 

Thousands of Timken Bearings = 

are now in service under pas- 

senger equipment cars — including Pullmans and 

all types of locomotives. Many of these applications 


have given over 1,000,000 miles of trouble-free ser- 
vice to date. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON 6, OHIO 
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RAILWAY ROLLER BEARINGS 
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STURDY IN CONSTRUCTION 
POSITIVE IN ACTION 
ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 


W. H. MINER, INC. CHICAGO 






























These are the essentials of 


For more than half a century, the 
steady-energy track circuit contrib- 
uted to railroad safety and operating 
efficiency by providing a medium 
through which wayside signals or 
other safety devices could dependably 
indicate the presence or absenee of 


- operating hazards. 


In 1933, ‘‘Union’’ introduced the coded 


track circuit, retaining the functions 


of the steady-energy circuit, but hay- 
ing certain marked advantages such 
as, (1) greater shunting sensitivity, (2) 
greater immunity to false operation 
by foreign currents, (3) greater circuit 
length without the use of cut sections. 
e 

The diagrams on these pages show 
the essential parts for the coded con- 
trol of 3-indication signaling. 
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BLOCK C 


When block B is occupied, signal 
4 indicates “stop.” Under this 
condition, block—‘“‘approach”— 


10 control relay 3 is de-energized, 


and its back contacts connect the 
track battery through the con- 
tacts of coder 1 to the rails of 


block C. 
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BLOCK C 


As soon as train No. 1 clears 
block B, signal 4 displays “ap- 
a. Under this condition, 

lock—“‘approach’’—control__re- 
lay 3 is energized and its front-con- 
tacts connect the track battery 
‘through the contacts of coder 2 
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° BLOCK C 


When train No. 2 enters block 
C, it shunts the coded energy 
from, the code-following track 


10 relay 6. Since coded current is 


not relayed to the decoding 
transformer, relays 8 and 10 are 


SEARCHLIGHT i 5 
ARCHES therefore released and signal 





indicates “‘stop.” 
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CODED TRACK CIRCUIT CONTROL 


BLOCK C 
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As a result, “approach” 75-code is transmitted 
through the rails of unoccupied block C, causing 
the code-following track relay 6 to operate 75 
times per minute in response to the coded energy. 
“Approach” 75-code is relayed to the decoding 
transformer 7 which, in turn, supplies energy — 
only to block—‘approach”—control relay 8. — 

Therefore, signal 5 displays “approach.” a 7 od TOK 
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BLOCK B | 


With block C still unoccupied, the code-following 
track relay is operated 180 times per minute and 
relays “clear” 180-code to the decoding trans- 
former 7. Since the block— ‘approach’ ’"—control 
relay responds to either “approach” 75 code or 
“clear” 180 code, both it and the block—“‘clear”— 
control relay are energized, causing signal 5 to 
display a “proceed” indication. 
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For full information on ‘‘Union’’ Coded Track Circuit Control, con- 
sult our nearest district office or write for ‘‘Union’’ Bulletin No. 157. 














RUN ON TRACK MAINTAINED 


“* JACKSON 


VIBRATORY tamp 


In the face of labor shortage, terrific traffic, and the pounding of millions 
of tons of essential freight, it takes heroic doing to maintain track that will 
safely and comfortably sustain the high speed of America's Crack Trains. 
Our hats are off to the Maintenance Engineers and Trackmen for doing the 
well-nigh impossible. That the vast majority of them have used JACKSON 
VIBRATORY TAMPERS and PORTABLE POWER UNITS in this great accom- 
plishment is a source of real satisfaction to us and sound evidence that in the 
opinion of the leaders, they constitute the medium for doing the best possible 
job in the shortest possible time. Let us send you the complete facts concern- 
ing JACKSON VIBRATORY TAMPERS & POWER UNITS and how to use 
them to best advantage. 





The JACKSON WS-4 . . a light-weight, easily portable and highly dependable Power 
Unit with capacity for operating 4 Tampers; Floodlights and B&B tools. The “WS-8" 
will serve 8 Tampers and is still a very easily maneuverable Power Unit. 


ELECTRIC TAMPER & EQUIPMENT CO., Ludington, Michigan 
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COVERAGE - 28 SQUARE MILES! 


Only the G-E Super-Aire Speaker Can Do It 


A™ powerful voice in industry 
is now available. It’s the G-E 
Super-Aire speaker with a range of 
three miles, for use in far-flung opera- 
tions where you want action .. . co- 
ordinated action... immediate action. 


It can be used in such widely di- 
versified fields as: railroading, con- 
struction projects, surface mining, 
ranching, harbor control, public utili- 
ties, highways, motion picture direct- 
Ing, airports, etc, 

Amplified sound.is provided 
through air pressure in such volume 
that it cuts through surrounding noise, 
wind, and air resistance with razor- 
edge sharpness; sound in such volume 
that clear, intelligible speech can be 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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delivered to a point three miles dis- 
tant. Instructions can be delivered 
without miles of communication lines. 
The Super-Aire speaker can also be 
used in locations where conventional 
and complicated public address sys- 
tems, much more expensive, would 
otherwise have to be installed. 


Its simplicity and economy will ap- 
peal to those whose operations cover 
vast areas. Four ‘basic elements, horn 
and driver unit, air compressor, power 
supply, audio amplifier—all built for 
hard usage — provide a completely 
portable system. The re- 

uired audio input of less 
se 25 watts 1s all that 
is needed to step up the 


Electronics Department 

General Electric Company 

Syracuse, New York 

We are interested in further information concerning 
the G-E Super-Aire speaker for () Our own use 
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sound level to its peak output. 

The Super-Aire speaker is rugged 
right down to the voice element, 
which will not fracture, even if sub- 
jected to terrific shocks and vibration. 

Write for complete information to: 
Electronics Department, Specialty 
Division, General Electric Company, 
Syracuse, New York. 

See your G-E distributor for Universal 
Radio Parts, P. A. Systems, Crystals, 
Receiving, Industrial and Transmitting 
Tubes, Laboratory and Service Test 
Equipment. 
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N THEY GO to the paint shop—veterans of 
strenuous wartime service—faded, shabby- 
looking cars that are long overdue for a “facial.” 





There they get a beauty treatment with Pitts- 
burgh Carhide and are re-finished completely 
in twenty-four hour cycles, ready for stenciling, 
after overnight drying! 
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Out they come in bright, attractive colors, 
good for thousands of miles of advertising 
that builds prestige all along the line. 


PITTSBURGH 
STANDS FOR 
QUALITY PAINT 

AND GLASS 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE 
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In addition to its remarkable ease of applica- 
tion and quick drying qualities, Carhide pro- 
vides a glass-smooth, extra-durable surface 
that stays Jive, tough and elastic—resists crack- 
ing and peeling caused by extremes of tem- 
peratures—retains its brilliant gloss and readily 
withstands repeated washings and scrubbings. 


PITTSBURGH RAILWAY FINISHES, avail- 
able for a wide variety of applications, include 
Carhide for all types of freight equipment, 


URGI 


GLASS COMPANY, 
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PITTSBURGH, 


Stationhide for stations, Ironhide for bridges, 
and Lavax Synthetic Finishes for passenger cars 
and locomotives. Call on us for expert advisory 
service. Our extensive experience in the field 
can often save you time and money. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, Industrial 
Paint Division, Pittsburgh, Pa. Factories: Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Newark, N. J.; Houston, Texas; Los Angeles, Calif.; Portland 
Ore. Ditzler Color Division, Detroit, Mich. The Thresher 
Varnish Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
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Herz isa cut-a-way view of a single cell of 
a typical Edison Alkaline Battery for railway 
passenger car service. Note its construction. 
It is entirely different from the cell construc- 
tion employed in other types of storage 
batteries. The container, cover, pole pieces 
and other structural parts of the cell are all 
made of STEEL. Even the active materials are 
permanently locked in perforated STEEL 
tubes and pockets. These in turn are securely 
assembled into STEEL grids to form the posi- 
tive and negative plates. The STEEL cover 
is welded onto the container. The result is 
high mechanical strength. 

Yet alkaline batteries are also the lightest 
of all types of batteries available for railway 
passenger car lighting and air conditioning 
service. In fact, they are one of the few car 
accessories in which it is possible to save 
weight and gain structural strength at the 
same time. Edison Storage Battery Division 
of ‘Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West 
Orange, N. J. 
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ALKALINE BATTERIES 
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<q lize of aluminum end its alloys has made 
‘poasible the giant airplanes of today ... will make 
péssible the still larger airliners of tomorrow. 


COMPRESSIBLE 
RUBBER 
SEALING 

BAND 





EDWARDS SASH 


THE EYES OF TRANSPORTATION 





SASH FOR EVERY TYPE OF TRANSPORTATION — ON LAND, ON THE SEAS, IN THE) 























HYSTER proudly presenis the 











A DRAGLINE, CLAMSHELL 
AND CRANE COMBINATION 
for use with Track-Type 
Tractor and Bulldozer... 
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Sold and serviced by “Caterpillar” dealers 
end distributors throughout the world. 
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SAATERPILLAR” 


DIESEL 


TRACTOR... 
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Tus is the most important product announce- 








"1 SIZES. Available for “Caterpillar” ment Hyster Company has made in the 16 years we have 
models D6, D7, Ds. specialized in building tractor equipment. 
at r ome IS Adar odd sdlilind The addition of a Hystaway to a “Caterpillar” track- 
3 Ye cu. yd. digging og ed type tractor gives you one piece of production machin- | 
Bs in paepodiiannss capacities. ‘ ery that combines tractor — bulldozer — dragline, 
CRANE. Swinging live boom, with clamshell and crane. | 
a lidsing capacities in any posi- Back of Hystaway lies the best engineering skill in 
MOUNTING. On in 2 hours (with 2 the tractor equipment business. . . 
men); off in 1 hour. Years of field tests in various sec- 


MOBILITY. Full tractor mobility is . " he 
retained. Crawler track oscillation is tions--under all working conditions 
not impeded. Tractor rigidity when de- —have proved Hystaway’s perform- 


sea — = ance, stamina and versatility. 


OPERATION. Conventional shovel and 
crane controls. 240° swing at speed of 


4.5 RPM. READY FOR YOU... 


A completely illustrated booklet on Hystaway iI 
—how it’s built—what it does—how it does 
it. Write for your copy. 


HYSTER COMPANY 
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2932 N.E. Clackamas, Portiand 8, Ore. 
1832 North Adams, Peoria 3, Illinois i 
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~ ADDITIONAL MILES 


Miles and miles . . . millions of them. 


Basically that’s a railroad’s business . . . buying and selling miles. 
Rolling stock represents an inventory of miles. . . a flexible inventory 
that can be stretched to your advantage with Flintkote Car Cements. 


These asphalt-base compounds resist wear, abrasion and corrosion. 
They “plate” surfaces with resilient, long-wearing armor. They pre- 
serve strength for additional miles of pay load. 


Today those miles are especially precious, and more and more main- 
tenance men are discovering that Flintkote Car Cements help to keep 
cars out of the shop. 


Flintkote Car Cements are easily and quickly applied with brush, 
trowel or spray . . . few hours and the job is done. 


For over 40 years The Flintkote Company has served the railroad 
industry by supplying quality products in Car Cements, Asphalt 
Protective Coatings, Mastic Flooring, Insulation Coating, Building 
Materials. 


Our Railway Division will be glad to send you full information, 
or to study any individual problems you may have. 


TYPICAL APPLICATIONS OF FLINTKOTE CAR CEMENT 


















Underframes —all types of freight cars. Box 
Cars— outside roof . . . ends (side and end 
posts) ... over coupler units at each end of 
floor line...inside, under wood lining 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


Industrial Products Division 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Atlanta * Boston * Chicago Heights * Detroit * Los Angeles * New Orleans 
Washington * Toronto * Montreal 


(ends, sides and roof). Gondola Cars — over 
coupler units at each end of floor line... 
on underframes. Hopper Cars— underside 
of slope sheet... underframes. . . couplers. 
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“The modern truck for every 
type of freight service at any 
speed and under all loads. 
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An ample supply of Griffin 
Chilled Wheels and twelve 
plants specially located for cus- 
tomer convenience make special 
delivery of Griffin Wheels a cer- 
tainty. The speed with which 
Griffin Chilled Wheels arrive 
where you want them is a defi- 
nite help in assisting your rail- 
road to “keep ’em rolling.” This 
is just as true now in the difficult 
days of reconversion as it was in 
the trying days of war. 


For good service, send your order 
in now for a “special delivery” of 
Griffin Chilled Wheels. 


PLANTS 
Tacoma Detroit 
Salt Lake City Chicago 
Denver Boston 
Los Angeles Cleveland 
Council Bluffs Cincinnati 
Kansas City St. Paul 





WHEEL COMPANY 


410 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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DESIGNERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS 


of Freight Cars 
_ of All Types 
Including Air 









Special revenue traffic orig- 
inations confronting many 
railroads require study and Dump Cars 

solution. We will welcome ‘ 
the opportunity of cooperat- 
ing with you. 
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AL Nailway . T Vidch Alarm 


reduces delays — saves untold running hours — speeds shipments 
— saves tie-ups and “set-offs” — by sounding a warning signal in 
the engine cab when temperature rises to a danger point in the 
journal box indicating a hot-box may ensue! 


Thousands in use on American rail- 
roads prove the efficiency of this sturdy, 
vibration-proof, dust-and-vapor sealed! 
super-sensitive Thermoswitch! 


Write for full details to 









THERMOSWITCHES 
FOR COMPLETE TEMPERATURE CONTROL 







45 Pleasant Street, Ashland, Massachusetts M 
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“NO AIR-CONDITIONING SYSTEM IS BETTER 
THAN ITS AIR DISTRIBUTION”. 


When large volumes of conditioned air are forced 
into the interior of a railroad car, drafts occur— 
unless ANEMOSTATS are used. The patented ANEM- 
OSTAT is an air-diffusing device without moving 
parts. It is easily installed on any air-conditioning, 
ventilating, or hot-air heating system on railroad 
cars. It assures draftless distribution of any volume 
of cooled or heated air at any velocity. 


During the last 25 years more than 50,000 instal- 
lations throughout the world have proven that 
efficient air-distribution is synonymous with ANEM- 
OSTAT—the “business-end” of air-conditioning! 


HERE IS HOW IT WORKS 


The ANEMOSTAT diffuser creates a series of air 
currents flowing away from the device in planes 
or blankets at scientifically correct angles. In ad- 
dition, the ANEMOSTAT creates a series of counter- 
currents of secondary-air which are siphoned into 
the diffuser and mixed with the incoming air 




















THERE 1S AN ANEMOSTAT DESIGNED FOR EVERY RAILROAD APPLICATION 


October 20, 1945 





streams. Thus, 35% of car-air is pre-mixed with 
the incoming cooled or heated air before the latter 
is discharged into the car. This action is the only 
true “Aspiration” — 
and it is exclusive # 
with ANEMOSTAT! © 


This air-mixing ac- 3 
tion within the ANE- sciem | 
MOSTAT establishes 
the required car- . 
temperature at a point well above the Sudiling 
level—so no blasts of hot or cold air are encount- 
ered by the passengers. Higher temperature dif- 
ferentials are thereby possible .. . resulting in 
smaller volumes of air requiring conditioning. 


Higher air-velocities may be employed with the 
ANEMOSTAT because of its draftless. diffusion, so 
smaller ducts and simplification of duct layouts 
naturally follow. Yes, ANEMOSTAT is the “busi- 
ness-end” of air conditioning! 
* 

Write today for Bulletin which gives you full 
details. There’s no obligation! 


AC-1010 





ANEMOSTAT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
10 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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A NEW 


A NEW HIGH in travel comfort—the luxury and relaxation of a 
living room on wheels—is brought to the railroad with G-F Aluminum 
seating equipment. Long experience and high standards in manufac- 
turing metal furniture enable G-F to bring you the finest for travel | 
comfort . . . Goodform Aluminum Chairs, built of lightweight dur- THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
able aluminum, cushioned with foam rubber, upholstered in a choice YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO | 
of beautiful coverings . . . for passenger enjoyment and low-cost 


lifetime investment. 


METAL DESKS—GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS—METAL FILING CABINETS—STEEL SHELVING—FILING SUPPLIES—STORAGE CABINETS 
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CYLINDER 
CASTINGS 





WO important things are inherent in every LFM cylin- 

der casting. First, is high quality—the result of care 
and skill in metallurgy and casting control. And second, 
is engineering design—the result of well-trained, experi- 
enced personnel. 


We produce cast steel and gray iron cylinders in either 
one piece or two piece. LFM one piece castings feature 
such refinements as integral back cylinder head and in- 
dependent passages which eliminate structural failures 
as well as expensive maintenance. 


The perfect combination—LFM Alloy Steel Pistons and 
Universal Sectional Bull Packing Rings—reduce weight 
one-half; conserve fuel, power, equipment and track. Ask 
for details. 


THE LOCOMOTIVE FINISHED MATERIAL CO. 


ATCHISON, KANSAS * NEW YORK CITY « CHICAGO, Itt. 
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Partner 
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Here’s how General American tank reputation. They have the special 

cars go to work for men at the top: features needed to guard against 
chemical or physical change in your 

First, they save you money, bring- finished product. 

ing raw liquid products to your 

plant in the most economical way. For Your New Products 






Many General American cars, 
specially designed, make possible 
money-saving bulk shipment for 
hard-to-handle acids, alkalies, gases. 





General American research engi- 
neers are ready now—to design the 
specialized tank cars that will carry 
your products to market safely, 
surely, and at low cost. 












Second, they maintain your quality 





GENERAL 
AMERICAN 
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Pressure Vessels and 
Other Welded Equipment 
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PRESSURE-TIGHT 
LEAK-PROOF 
VIBRATION-PROTECTED 


The Parker Triple Type Fitting 
proved itself so efficient and eco- 
nomical that its principle was 
standardized for Army-Navy use on 
aircraft and ordnance. 

The flared joint of this fitting pro- 
vides maximum ‘‘tightness’’ with- 
out strain or tension on the tubing 
itself. It is fully protected against 
leakage under pressure, and is safe 
in conditions of extreme shock and 
vibration. 

Parker systems provide stream- 
lined flow, free from obstructions, 
and are easy to install and service, 
even in hard-to-get-at spots. 

Production released by reduced 
military needs now permits you to 
use Parker fittings, in a wide variety 
of types, sizes and capacities, for 
power and fluid transmission systems. 

Immediate deliveries from Parker warehouses, or 

from your mill supply house. Information gladly 


furnished by Parker Appliance Co., 17325 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


THE PARKER APPLIANCE co. 
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FLUID POWER PRODUCTS FOR ALL INDUSTRY 
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This photomicrograph shows the distinctive lead “soap” formations 
resulting from Red Lead’s reaction with the vehicle. Note how the rod- 
like projections radiating from central cores spread out and intermesh. 
This makes a strong, flexible, interwoven structure—just as the individ- 
ual fibres in a piece of cloth are intertwined to make cloth tough and 
durable. This type of soap formation is unique with “lead” paint films. 













another important reason why [2 ])]) LEAD 
means Extra Rust Protection 


Why is Red Lead outstanding as a metal 
protector ? 

One of the major reasons is this pig- 
ment’s remarkable ability to impart to the 
paint film strong, tough, intertwining lead 
“soap” formations—as shown in the photo- 
micrograph above. 

These unique lead “soaps” improve the 
paint film in many ways. For one thimg, 
they form a dense, intermeshing matrix 
which restricts the passage of water 
through the film. And rusting does not take 
place without the presence of moisture. 

For another, they mechanically rein- 
force the film, giving it extra strength and 
toughness. 

And again, Red Lead “soaps” contribute 
all-important elasticity — allowing move- 
ment along their intermeshing projections. 
This action helps prevent the ruptures to 
which a hard, unyielding film is subject. 
Moreover, when a paint film dries and 
ages, decomposition of the vehicle sets in. 
But, because of Red Lead’s ability to com- 
bine with the decomposition products and 
form soaps, it increases both the durability 
of the paint film and its adhesion to the 
base metal. 

Red Lead’s extra strength, toughness 
and elasticity are demonstrated by the ten- 
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sile strength test below and substantiated 
by exhaustive research and field service. 


Remember, too, that Red Lead is com- 
patible with practically all vehicles com- 
monly used in metal protective paints, in- 
cluding phenolic and alkyd resin types. 


Specify RED LEAD for All Metal Protective Paints 


The value of Red Lead as a rust preventive 
is most fully realized in a paint where it is 
the only pigment used. 
However, its rust-re- 
sistant properties are 
so pronounced that it 
also improves any mul- 
tiple pigment paint. 
* . * 


In this tensile strength test- 
er a typical Red Lead paint 
film has been stretched 18% 
without breaking. In with- 
standing this elongation it 
has maintained a load of 
920 grams. Any film that 
exhibits these characteris- 
tics has unusual strength, 
toughness and elasticity. As 
metals expand and contract 
only a fraction of one per- 
cent, this film would adhere 
under the “most extreme 
conditions. 


No matter what price you pay, you'll 
get a better paint for surface protec- 
tion of metal, if it contains Red Lead. 


Write for New Booklet—“Red Lead in Cor- 
rosion Resistant Paints” is an up-to-date, 
authoritative guide for those responsible 
for specifying and formulating paint for 
structural iron and steel. It describes in 
detail the scientific reasons why Red 
Lead gives superior protection, It also in- 
cludes typical specification formulas— 
ranging from Red Lead-Linseed Oi! 
paints to Red Lead- Mixed Pigment-Var- 


‘ nish types. If you haven’t received your 


copy, address nearest branch listed belov. 
* + * 


All types of metal protective paints are 
constantly being tested at National Leads 
many proving grounds, The benefit of our 
extensive experience with Red Lead paints 
for both adiienuiahs and atmospheric us¢ 
is available through our technical staf. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY: New York 
6, Buffalo 8, Chicago 80, Cincinnati 3, Clere- 
land 13, St. Louis 1, Sah Francisco 10, Bos- 
ton 6 (National-Boston Lead Co.); Pitt- 
burgh 30 (National Lead & Oil Co. 
Penna); Philadelphia 7 (John T. Lewis & 
Bros. Co.) ; Charleston, W. Va, (Evans Lew 
Division). 


DUTCH BOY 
RED LEAD 
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) Ease oF contre overall high safety 
factor, Aexibility of operation and 
rugged mechanism are a few rea- 
sons why Ohio locomotive cranes 
will greatly reduce your material 
handling costs. 


These cranes are available with 
magnet, bucket or hook. Sizes 
range from twenty to fifty-ton ca- 
pacity—diesel, gasoline, steam or 
electric driven. Write for complete 
information on cranes to meet 
your requirements. 
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LOCOMOTIVE CRANE COMPANY 


Address Dept. R-BUCYRUS, OHIO 
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How to secure electrical parts and 


to 


This section view of a stud weld 
shows how Nelson Stud Welding 
completely fuses a stud to metal, 
eliminating drilling holes. And it’s 
all done automatically! 


NELSON Arc Stud Welding has been 
used for years for marine electrical in- 
stallations and is now available for gen- 
eral electrical construction. Thousands 
of. guns are being used in more than 
800 industrial plants and shipyards be- 
cause stud welding saves time and 
material. 











Above is a typical Nelson Stud. The 
pointed end is placed against the metal 
part and welded with the stud gun. 
The electrical parts are secured to the 
threaded end. Studs are manufactured 
in all standard lengths up to eight 
inches, in diameters from ,';" to 3/44”, 
and in many types and shapes. It takes 
less than one second to weld a Nelson 
Stud — operators secure 500 to 1009 
studs in eight hours without difficulty. 






The Model ""H” 
Arc Stud Welder 
The timing and operation are auto- 


matic and the use of the equipment is 
simple. The operator places a stud in 


NELSON ARC STUD WELDING 
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the chuck of the gun, places it against 
the metal, atid pulls the trigger. In- 
stantly the arc fuses stud and metal and 
the operation is completed. A standard 
welding generator is used. 


ah Ot eee 


s™v0 " etten 
wed | | ( 

METAL Bam \ ‘ ‘ 
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This complete stud assembly (also 
see below) shows the general applica- 
tion. One gun welds all lengths and 
diameters, producing a full fillet weld 




















wiring without drilling holes” 








in any position. Studs secured by this 
rapid. method equal in strength those 
secured by any other means. 
Switchboxes, outlet boxes, channels 
and gutters, inspection covers, etc., are 
also secured easily. For complete de- 
tails, catalog, and prices, write to: 


NELSON SPECIALTY 
WELDING EQUIPMENT CORP. 
Dept. R. A., 440 Peralta Ave. 

San Leandro, California 


Eastern Rep.: Camden Stud Welding Corp. 
1416 South Sixth Street, Camden, N. J. 
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car sets of 


ABILIZED TRUCKS 


have now been selected for all types 


and capacities of freight cars by 






56 different railroads and private 


car lines. 


t The Truck You Should Specify ! 
ya 
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are cheap insurance against wear. 






All of our plates are oil quenched to precisely the 
same hardness as the Schaefer Hangers which they 
support—resulting in balanced wear and longer life. 


Several styles to suit your needs. as shown in 
the Schaefer Catalog. Write for your copy. 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


, PITTSBURGH, PA.. 
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Call any of these GLIDDEN plants 


for help on any railroad painting problem 


word 
Rees 
PAL cyte 2 


L 
G now available to help you solve your 
peacetime painting problems through eight 
strategically located Glidden plants. At each 
are experienced technical men and ample 
research facilities 
thorough and efficient service—overnight, if 


to guarantee you 


you wish it. 

Rolling stock and railroad buildings long 
neglected because of war’s demands on trans- 
portation will pose many problems when 
painting time does come. With its vast fund 


7 


IDDEN Railroad Technical Service is 


\ THE GLIDDEN COMPANY ° Cleveland 2, Ohio 








of “know how” accumulated through years 
of experience in solving railroad painting 
problems, Glidden Railroad Technical Service 
can save you time, money and inconvenience. 
One development of Glidden Technical Serv- 
ice, the famous “TWO-A-DAY” car painting 
plan, is doing this for railroads everywhere 
right now. 

Whenever the need arises, enlist the expert 
help of the Glidden Railroad Technical Serv- 
ice by phoning or wiring the Glidden plant 
nearest you or Glidden National Headquarters. 
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OLIVER 


RAILROAD FASTENERS 


Hele make better 
Post-War Cars or Locomotives 








Alloy steels, heat treatments, modern manufactur- 
ing methods and other technical advances found 
in Oliver Railroad Fasteners are distinctly helpful 
in working out improved designs for post-war 
railroad equipment. Higher tensile and fatigue 
strengths permit overall weight reductions. Im- 
proved manufacture means better fits, tighter joints. 

For car and locomotive work, Oliver provides 
studs, bolts, nuts and rivets especially designed for 
railroad service. Ask your Oliver representative 
about them. | 
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SOUTH TENTH and MURIEL STREETS - PITTSBURGH 3, PENNA. 
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LB. EQUIPMENT PERFORMS FAITHFULLY F 
IN SCORES OF INDUSTRIES 


The three 1.B. High-Lift Electric Car 
Dumpers (left) installed at a Great 
Lakes coal dock typify the engineer- 
ing and construction superiority that 
has made the name, Industrial Brown- 
hoist, one of the most respected of 
manyfacturers of heavy-duty material 
handling equipment. These giant 
dumpers empty sixty 120-ton capa- 
city coal cars per hour—one a minute! 
—easily, cleanly, at low cost 


Either side of a ship in dry dock can be serviced with 


this 1.B. 50-Ton Electrically Operated Dry Dock Crane 
which has special trucks that permit travel around 
curved track encircling the dock. Crane main hoist 
has 112,000 Ibs. capacity at 95 ft. radius; auxiliary 
hoist, 33,600 Ibs. at 133 ft.; whip hoist, 11,200 Ibs. 
at 138 ft. 


An important feature of !.B. gasoline 
and Diesel Locomotive Cranes—known 
the world over for dependable low- 
cost performance with magnet, hook, 
or bucket—is the patented Monitor- 
type cab which permits 360° visibility. 
Regordless of your material handling 
needs, get the facts first from I.B. 





Be INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST BUILDS BETTER CRANES 


“ INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORP. * BAY CITY, MICH, * District Offices: New York. Philadelphia. Clevelond, Chicogo * Agencies: Detroit, 
”’ Birmingham. Houston, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver. B.C.. Winnipeg, Canadion Brownhoist Ltd., Montreol, Quebec. _ 
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“How Much?” 


Your product or service can answer that better than the price tag 


wu does your customer mean when he asks “How 
much?” You can be sure it’s more than how much 
you get for your product or service. What he’s most 
interested in is how much he gets for his money. 


Finding the right answer to the customer’s “How 
much?” is a No. 1 postwar problem, whether you are 
producing or selling goods or services. Ways must be 
found to furnish more for less—if you are to compete 
profitably with others and do your share toward achiev- 
ing full employment. 


That’s our problem, too. When you ask “How much?” 
we realize that our answer must prove that you can 
achieve even greater savings in your business now 
through the use of Standard Register systems of written 
records. 


And as we give you more for your postwar dollar, 
we will be helping you give your customers more. For 
better systems are better tools of modern management, 
doing a better job of controlling every operation of 
business, eliminating waste and unnecessary costs, 








See for yourself how well Standard Register answer: 
your “How much?”, Phone your local Standard Regis 
ter representative, today. Ask him to tell you how the 
specialized, exclusive, proven techniques and tools he 
employs insure you the greater values in Standard’s 
systems: effective control of your business and simplif. 
cation of your paper work. 


If you are not taking full advantage of the facilities 
Standard now offers for detailed, scientific analysis and 
improvement in the design, method of writing or control 
procedure of business form systems— investigate at once. 





90090 9 
ooo 8900 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 
af Manvfacturer of Record Systems of Control for Business and Industry 
DAYTON 1, GHIO 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Stondard Register Sales Co., Oakland, California. Canada: ®. L. Crain, Limited, Ottawa. London: W. H. Smith & Son, Ud. 
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NATIONAL PRODUCTS 


FOR RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Type H Tightlock Coupler, Swivel Casting and Yoke 


A.A.R. Std. E. Coupler S LS fae 


Std. E. Coupler 


Naco Spun Steel Car Wheel 


National Journal Box with Deflecting 
Fan and Flexo No. 2 Lid 


A. A.R. Std. 
Vertical Plane 
Horizontal Key Yoke A. A.R. Alternate Sid. 
Vertical Plane Swivel Yoke 


M-50-B Draft Gear 


M-17-A Draft Gear 
A. A. R. Approved 


National 8-1 Truck with Dual Control 
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A/T FIGHTS 


LURCHING 
AND 


SIDESWAY 
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Houdaille* hydraulic instruments @ 
for vertical and lateral control safe- 
guard the riding comfort and stability 


of America’s foremost trains. 


New and still better Houdailles, 
the result of millions of 
miles of experience, now 
are being built for trains 
which soon will make their 


post-war bow. 


i," 





HOUDE ENGINEERING DIVISION OF 


HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION 


MAKERS OF HYDRAULIC CONTROLS 
BUFFALO 11, NEW YORE 
* Pronounced—Hoo-dye 
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Eliminate 
atter 

















— by Joining Rails with 
Oxweld’s Pressure-Welding 


Smooth, continuous track saves wear on locomo- 
tives and cars. It reduces track maintenance costs too. 

Pressure-welded rail can be laid without inter- THE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
ruption to traffic. The procedure is the same as for Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
standard-length rail. Ask an Oxweld representative UCC] 
to tell you.more about the advantages of pressure- Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York 


welded rail. 


Buy and Hold United States Victory Bonds and Stamps 






FOR AMERICAN RAILROADS 


AMCRELO Cecosotee PRODUCT 








AMERICAN CREOSOTING COMPANY 


\_INCORPORATEO 


COLONIAL GEORGIA 
CREOSOTING CREOSOTING 
COMPANY COMPANY 

wmcoaroaante 


mm~CORPORATEO 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO CHICAGO. ILL., OR LOUISVILLE, KY. 


TIES - POLES - PILES - TIMBER 
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nm ear to 
the rail 


VWNIULa-Won dt]-11 Tciele) t-te) 8. Gale) im 


Radio and Electronics e En rime wer Control: 


NEW YORK - 
KANSAS CHTY - 


AG 3) 


BURBANK 


October 20, 1945 


We always keep our ears close to the rails. 


In fact we have had both ears close te the rails 
for a long time. That’s why Aireon can offer you 
railroad radio communications built from. the 
roadbed up . .. We looked over railroad radio 
with a fresh eye and as a result we have devel- 
oped equipment—both induction and space— 
which we modestly feel is the best there is. 
Some of our railroad friends say so too....And 
just to prove our point we have a rolling train 
communications laboratory all set to shunt onto 
your own line and demonstrate what we mean. 


Any Aireon office will gladiy arrange details. 
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STREAMLINE 


THE 
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END DOOR 
OPERATORS 


OPEN AND CLOSE HEAVY 
DOORS EASILY AND SAFELY 











Ace your luxurious new passenger cars completely stream- 
lined? Has all the heavy work been eliminated for passengers? 
Are the end doors easy to open? 


When end doors, of either the swinging or sliding type, are 
equipped with automatic N. P. operators they open with 
hardly more than a light touch. N. P. end door operators 
have unusual safety features too, and they’re timed to prevent 
unnecessary loss of conditioned air. Write today for complete 


information. 
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KOPPERS AND THE RAILROADS 
























The Latest News in Roof- 


ing is half a century old. Cur. 
rently, the best records for long 
roof life and freedom from main- 
tenance are still being made by 
coal tar pitch roofing materials 
which have been in wide use for 
decades. Nothing has been de- 
veloped that can surpass the 
service life of 20, 30, 40 and 
more years which have been 
made by these materials. Kop- 
pers provides coal tar pitch and 
tarred felt roofing for many 
railroad buildings. 





A Car Deck Pressure-Treated by Koppers jasis 3 times 


as long. This car was built in 1930 with pressure-creosoted 
flooring supplied by the Wood Preserving Division of Koppers 
Company, Inc. The car was brought in for its first deck repairs 
14 years later. That was almost three times as long as decks 
of untreated lumber last. This was not an unusual case; many 
such records have been convincing railroad men of the need 
for using pressure-creosoted wood in their car construction. 


C THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY 











KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Kopprers Company, INC. 
Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Please send me these Koppers booklets: 
(] Economical and Permanent Construction with 
Pressure-Treated Wood 





This Hard-Boiled Machine sees things nothing else can 





cetect. This is a spectrograph used in the foundries of the ] Pressure-Treated Railway Car Lumber 

American Hammered Piston Ring Division of Koppers, makers (3 Coal Tar Pitch Roofing Specifications 
4; (f piston rings and cylinder packing. It is a constant guarantee [] Sectional Bronze-Iron Packing for Locomotive | 

cf the quality of the metal that goes into rings and packing... Main Cylinders and Valves | 
i: detects the tiniest traces of impurities in the metal, and can TES a a 
: measure the proportions of alloys so minute that nothing else Naite: 2 3S ee Oe ree a Se ) 
: can detect them. It is also used by the Koppers division as a City. . : Stat | 

research tool to bring new performance and quality to rings eee ee eee cae Re tee ne eae er 
and packing. Lisi eee ae See eee ee ond bone Gomis 





“AP” Decelostat 
K.quipment is Located 


on the Truck 




















Decelostat Decelostat Valve 
One Per Axle One Per Truck 


| WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. 


WILMERDING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Ju This Issue 


Illinois Central—a War-Time Weapon 


Throughout the war, this important railway system_remained 
fluid and unblocked despite heavy increases in freight and 

assenger traffic — Its war-time monthly records reveal operat- 
ing efficiency under stress. 


Freight Diesels on Heavy Grades 


Under the most severe conditions of grade and curvature on 
D. & R. G. W. lines between Denver, Col., and Salt Lake City, 
Utah, the railroad has established an enviable performance 
record in its use of Diesel-electric freight locomotives. Cost 
records, included herein, tell their own story. 


Wood Preservation Gains 6 Per Cent . 


Reports woods-and preservatives used in 1944 - alt that 
despite man-power shortages in all cutting areas, a sufficient 
increase in three classifications more than -offset decreases in 
five others. 


EDITORIALS 
An Airport for Slater, Mo. 
“Full Employment” Planners Are Biding Their Time 
Diesel Operating Costs. Me: ; : 
Freight Cars—a Weapon of Peace 
Mechanization Advances 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Illinois Central—a War-Time Weapon 

Freight Diesels on Heavy Grades. . 

Wood Preservation Gains 6 Per Cent 

A Formula for Railroad Prosperity, by Wayne A. Johastos 
Westbrook Pegler’s Advice on Railroad Passenger Service. . . 
C. T. C. on 207 Miles of Dixie Route. . . 

Address Systems for Small Stations. . 





GENERAL NEWS 





WITH-THE-GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


The Railway Age is indexed by the Industrial Arts Inder and also by the 
Engineering Index Service 
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yt i gee, yards, on 14 railroads. 


RAILROAD 


Indiana Harbor Belt 

Illinois Central 

Indiana Harbor Belt 

Boston & Maine 

Boston & Maine 

Central Railroad of New Jersey 
Norfolk & Western 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Pennsylvania 

Chesapeake & Ohio 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac 


Erie 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Pennsylvania 

Belt Ry. of Chicago 

Belt Ry. of Chicago 

Norfolk & Western 

Norfolk & Western 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Pennsylvania 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac 


& 





NEW YORE 


YARD 


N. B. Gibson 

N. B. Markham 

S. B. Gibson 

Inbound Boston 
Outbound Boston 

E. B. Allentown 

W. B. Portsmouth (Ohio) 


W. B. Sharonville 
E. B. Cedar Hill 
W. B. Cedar Hill 
E. B. Pitcairn 

W. B. Russell 


N. B. Potomac 

W. B. Marion 

E. B. Galesburg 

Hampton, Scranton 

E. B. Enola 

E. B. Clearing 

W. B. Clearing 

E. B. Roanoke 

Time Freight Portsmouth 
hio) 

W. B. Galesburg 

W. B. Enola 

E. B. Lincoln 


S. B. Potomac 









CHICAGO ) 





Number 
of 
Tracks 
30 
67 
30 
47 
30 
24 
36 


30 
45 
38 
34 
21 


46 
24 
49 
29 
33 
44 
36 
46 


18 
35 
36 
36 
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Number of 
Retarder 
Controls 


76 
121 
29 
26 
15 
21 
35 


24 
26 
24 
25 
21 


27 
17 
20 
16 
20 
24 
20 
28 


6 
17 
21 
14 


14 


Number of 
Power 
Switches 
29 
69 
32 
48 
30 
23 
44 


31 
48 
40 
33 
25 


48 
24 
52 
30 
35 
51 
44 
52 


20 
38 
4g 
38 
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Operation,” or consult our nearest district office. 





These railroads know the value of “UNION” 
Electro-pneumatic Car Retarders 


“Union” Electro-pneumatic Car Retarders are now in use in 24 


Every installation in service has more than paid its way. Savings 
have been substantial not only during years of normal or high 
trafic but even with the light traffic of depression years. 


Date in 
Service 


12- 1-24 
3- 8-26 
9- +2 
9-26-27 
9-26-27 


11-22-27 


1-24-28 


8-29-29 
9- 4-29 
9-15-29 
11- 1-29 
11-26-29 


2-10-30 
1- 2-31 
9-15-31 
9- 3-3) 
12-21-37 
2- 5-38 
9-13-38 
12-27-41 


3-26-42 
10-15-42 
11-23-44 

7-22-44 


Under 
Constn. 


Your post-war yard modernization plans should include “Union” 
Electro-pneumatic Car Retarders. Write for a copy of the 72-page 
Bulletin No. 155, “Freight Classification Yards 


Design and 


PENNSYLVANIA 








ST. LOUIS 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE | 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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ate in 


1-24 
8-26 


26-27 
26-27 
22-27 
24-28 


29-29 
4-29 
15-29 
1-29 
26-29 


| 0-30 
2-31 
| 5-31 
3-37 
1-37 
5-38 
3-38 
7-41 


6-42 
5-42 
3-44 
2-44 





PEGLER ADVISES RAILROADS: 
Westbrook Pegler made some interesting 
and customarily pungent observations—pre- 
dominantly complimentary—on _ railroad 
passenger service in one of his recent 
columns, and we publish his essay in this 
issue. Mr. Pegler wants the assurance of 
comfort and safety in his travel—at the 
sacrifice, if need be, of some speed and 
glamor—and he warns that courtesy can 
be carried to objectionable extremes, al- 
though one may doubt whether many recent 
customers would join him in a complaint on 
that score. His central argument appears to 
be that the railroads already have some 
highly .desirable virtues in contending for 
travel business and that, in seeking to add 
other attractions to their service, they 
should exercise care not to weaken those 
which are already firmly in their possession. 
Mr. Pegler doesn’t seem to esteem very 
highly those agencies of transportation 
whose executives make a play for personal 
publicity and are habitués of night clubs. 


a 
LOUD-SPEAKERS: A “public address 
system,” as voice amplifiers are now called, 
has been installed at the I. C.’s 63rd street 
station in Chicago, embodying a number of 
desirable features—among them that of 
making the voice loud enough for the pas- 
sengers to get the necessary information, 
but not so noisy as to disturb the neighbors, 
an advantage achieved by the provision of 
a maximum number of small “speakers,” 
which help audibility while diminishing the 
din. A short illustrated article herein 
describes the installation. 


oe 
WOOD PRESERVING PROGRESS: 
In spite of the war’s limitations on timber 
supply, in available labor, and in treating 
materials, wood preservation in 1944 regis- 
tered an increase of 6 per cent over 1943, 
detailed figures being given in an article 
in this issue. There had been a bad slump 
in treatment in 1943, though. Use of creo- 
sote rose 6 per cent in 1944 over 1943. The 
consumption of zinc chloride fell off sharp- 
ly, while there was a minor increase in the 
use of chromated zinc chloride. There was 
an almost 90 per cent decrease in the appli- 
cation of fire-retardant treatment, ascrib- 
able to the Navy’s retirement from the 
market, it having been the leading customer 
of such service. 
@ 

DIXIE ROUTE’S C.T.C.: With 92 
more miles of centralized traffic control 
now in service west of Nashville, the N. C. 
& St. L. now has 207 continuous miles of 
C.T.C. from Bruceton, Tenn., and Steven- 
son, Ala. (with a gap of 4 miles through 
Nashville terminal). This is a heavy-traffic 
railroad, parts of which have severe curva- 
ture and grades, combining to make a diff- 
cult and interesting operation, and an article 
herein tells how the job is done, with the 
aid of C.T.C. 


a 
DIESELS ON HEAVY GRADES: 
Diesel-electrics appear to be giving a good 
account of themselves in through freight 
service under mountainous conditions—such 
must be the conclusion from cost figures 


The Week at a Glance 


given in an article herein derived from 
D. & R. G. W. experience. Our report gives 
a detailed account of the maintenance pro- 
cedure. The road employs traveling main- 
tenancers on this power, and believes the 
plan economical; especially in that it mate- 
rially reduces the time required to turn the 
power at terminals, thus increasing the 
ratio of time spent in revenue-producing 
service. 


* 
I. C_—RECORD AND PROSPECT: 
Illinois Central gross ton-miles increased 
77 per cent from 1940 to 1945, while freight 
train-miles rose only 26 per cent—the 
average gross trainload rising 43 per cent. 
These and other striking figures revealing 
this system’s war-time operations are given 
in an article in this issue, which summarizes 
the carrier’s indispensable contribution to 
the nation’s military triumph. Some of the 
expedients adopted by the management to 
cope with its difficult problems—especially 
the shortage of men and equipment—are 
recited. In another article in this issue— 
an abstract of an address by I. C. President 
Wayne Johnston—the management’s plans 
and policies for meeting the problems of 
the tough competitive days which lie ahead 
are revealed. 

a 
WAR REGIME FADES FURTHER: 
The historic arrangements whereby W. F. 
Kirk has acted as I. C. C. agent for divert- 
ing and rerouting carload traffic and empty 
cars in western territory will be terminated 
on October 31. The O. D. T. has com- 
pletely eliminated its unit permit system 
regulating the movement of overseas freight 
to ports, effective October 15. 

* 
TRAFFIC TOBOGGAN: A preliminary 
estimate of freight ton-miles in September 
is 50,400 million, a decline of 17.5 per cent 
under September, 1944. The decrease in 
\ugust was 12.5 per cent. 

* 
AIRPORT FINANCE: A “railroad 
town” in Western Missouri is trying to get 
itself an airport, and the leading editorial 
in this issue contrasts the means being 
employed to provide this community with 
air transportation, with those used 70 years 
ago to bring the locality its railroad. Now, 
instead of people who want an airport going 
out and raising private capital to build one, 
they go to the city council and ask it to 
vote them an airport at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. When the railroad came to town, it 
wasn’t built by tax money but by private 
capital. Some of the people who bought 
stock lost their savings, but nobody had to 
buy stock or contribute in any way to 
bringing in the railroad unless he felt 
inclined to do so. No one was coerced 
into helping along transportation improve- 
ments—and, still, the progress of the coun- 
try was not any slower in those days than 
it is today when nobody wants to do any- 
thing big without a government hand-out. 
The old-timers were better off in one 
further important respect—in that they 
didn’t have to pay up to half or more of 
what they earned to the federal, state and 
local tax-collectors. 
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M. OF W. MASS METHODS: The 
railroads have really got something new 
in the way of a mass-production technique. 
The ordinary assembly-line process as ap- 
plied in the manufacturing industry subor- 
dinates the material to the machine. The 
machine has to be humored to get it to do 
its big job. A complex lay-out of tools 
works efficiently because a large volume of 
work is brought to it. But the railroads 
have developed mass production in roadway 
maintenance under conditions where the 
machine has to be taken to the work instead 
of vice versa. An editorial in this issue 
suggests that most “outsiders,” and even a 
lot of railroad men, are far from sensing 
this really revolutionary development in 
which the railroads are pioneers. And the 
movement zooms on—so rapidly that it just 
isn’t possible for anyone to keep fully 
abreast of what is going on, so rapidly are 
innovations appearing. 

e 
COMPARATIVE LOCO. COSTS: 
Comparative figures of operating costs per 
locomotive-mile have been most confusing 
when used by those not familiar with the 
varying bases upon which such figures have 
been compiled. As unsatisfactory as such 
figures have been for making reliable com- 
parisons in the relative efficiency of steam 
locomotive performance, they are even less 
helpful in comparing Diesel operations— 
for one reason because Diesels may consist 
of a varying number of power units. An 
editorial herein suggests that, while the 
Diesel is still relatively new, a painstaking 
effort be made to establish a standard cost 
procedure which will give these operating 
expenses per locomotive-mile as much uni- 
formity of content as possible. Despite the 
inadequacy of such indices for inter-railroad 
or inter-territory comparisons, their use for 
this purpose cannot be put down, and such 
causes of unreliability in the figures’ use 
for this purpose as are subject to correction 
ought to be corrected. 

Aa 
LONESOME TOM: Hearings on the 
“Bulwinkle Bill” (H.R. 2536), to remove 
all doubt as to the legality of the “bureau 
method’ of rate-making, are proceeding, as 
reported in our news pages, with Attorney 
General Tom C. Clark the sole opponent of 
the legislation who has as yet put in an ap- 
pearance. However, the favorite governor 
of the “journals of opinion,” Arnall of 
Georgia, is scheduled to testify later on this 
week and Tom’s solo will then doubtless 
become a duet, arrayed against the har- 
monious chorus of all carrier, shipper, and 
regulatory voices in the land who join in 
approving the Bulwinkle measure. 

2 
TOLL ROAD FOR N. Y.?: New York’s 
state department of public works took a 
census one day this week of highway traffic 
in the vicinity of its proposed cross-state 
“thruway” on which it plans to spend $202 
million. The purpose of the census was to 
determine whether, by reason of savings 
in time on long hauls, the state might look 
to tolls from such traffic to carry the cost 
of the proposed new road. 
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T. C silat cable. Each insulated 
conductor sealed within a bonded 
Okoprene sheath. 


_ Okocord Portable Cords with Oko- 
_. prene tough, wear-resistant sheath. 


lead and steel taped. 
( “conductor Protected by Oko- 


Okoprene protection improves the performance and 
lengthens the service life of 

signal wires and cables 
power circuits 

aerial cables 

portable cords and cables 
communication cables 
jumpers and track wire 
case and instrument wiring 
car and shop wiring 
battery cables 


oe compounded with neoprene, can be used 
to protect practically any type of cable design suitable 
for railroad use. Bonded to the insulation of individual 
wires .. . applied as a sheath or jacket over the core of 
multi-conductor cables . . . it resists moisture, oil, chem- 
icals, heat, sunlight, flame and weather conditions. 


Okoprene’s weather resistance means longer life when 
used in aerial cables, C.T.C. wire, and other exposed 
wiring. Okoprene’s resistance to chemicals recommends 
it for cables buried in cinders or exposed to smoke. 


Okoprene’s oil resistance enables it to retain its full 
mechanical strength in portable cord, car and round- 


house wiring applications. 


Because Okoprene is non-flammable, it can safely be 
installed in tower and car wiring applications, in panel 
and switchboard wiring. Because it’s unaffected by sun- 
light and does not “check” when exposed at terminals 
and elsewhere, Okoprene can be used in case and instru- 
ment wiring. Because Okoprene itself is an insulating 
material, it gives added electrical protection as con- 


trasted with metallic coverings. 


Talk over with Okonite engineers the many railway 
applications of Okoprene in various Okonite insulated 
wire and cable products. The Okonite Company, Passaic, 
New Jetsey. 
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An Airport for Slater, Mo. 


Slater, a community in Western Missouri of upwards 
& of 3,000 inhabitants, has a citizenship which is econom- 
ically “progressive’”—and, as such, insists upon having 
local facilities to make air transportation available. 
ahd Slater’s situation and point of view are typical of thou- 
sands of other communities in the country and, taken 
together, they pose a question of national transportation 
policy of the highest importance. 

Slater now has a rather primitive municipal airport 
located on rented land. At a recent special election the 
electorate was asked to approve a bond issue to purchase 
this property, thus to qualify the municipal airport for 
“federal aid” and “state aid” for grading and other im- 
provements to bring the airport up to an acceptable 
standard for commercial use. The bond issue, however, 
while it was approved by more than half of the voters, 
lid not receive the two-thirds majority necessary to 
authorize an increase in municipal indebtedness. There 
appears to be nothing to prevent the city commission, 


sed however, if it chooses, from using current funds for the 
ble purchase of the airport land; and many of the commu- 
ual nity’s aviation enthusiasts strongly favor such action. 

ae Now there is certainly nothing reprehensible, but 


quite the contrary, in a community’s desire to assure 
em- itself of modern transportation facilities. There is, 
however, an interesting and significant contrast between 
the manner in which this neighborhood is seeking to 


hen secure air service and the means it employed 70 years 
sed ago to acquire railroad service. Then, neither the vot- 
nm ers nor the city commission were asked to vote tax 


iunds in order to induce a railroad to serve the area— 
ke. for one very good reason that, until the railroad came, 
full there was no Slater ; its site was just “Old Mr. Baker’s 
4 cornfield.” The railroad made Slater. The railroad 
nd- paid taxes and continues to pay them—it does not con- 
sume them, as all agencies of transportation subsequent 
to the railroad have done and are doing. 


be 
nel Railroad Not Tax-Built 
un- When the railroad came, it did sell stock to local citi- 
als sens and, quite likely, some of them lost money in the 
le, venture, but nobody had to subscribe to stock. Mr. 
: aker donated the land needed for a railroad yard, but 
ing nobody forced him to do so. In those days, people were 
on- so self-reliant that, when they wanted improvements, 
they went out and produced them with their own savings 
ind effort, without asking the tax-gatherer to force per- 
vay sons indifferent to’ such improvements to share in the 
red expense. The country progressed then, too—certainly 
mi at no slower a rate, relatively speaking, than it has done 
’ 





since government is looked to for everything ; and when 
people earned money in those days they spent it as they 









pleased instead of being required to turn over the bulk 
of their savings to the tax collector. 

This note is not a homily especially addressed to the 
citizens of Slater. If they should decide to leave the 
provision of a local airport to those who are primarily 
interested in it, not making it a municipal enterprise, 
the result would doubtless be that “federal aid” and 
“state aid” would be denied, and the resultant charges 
for use of a privately-owned airport would contrast un- 
favorably with those of other local airports, where all 
the capital had been advanced by federal, state, and 
municipal governments. Because the federal and state 
governments proffer “aid” designed to promote munici- 
pal—instead of private—ownership of local airports, 
private enterprise just cannot enter this field with any 
hope of survival. The citizens of thousands of Slaters 
all over the country are thus forced to choose between 
adding to the socialization of transportation, and deny- 
ing themselves such advantages as their communities 
may hope to gain from airport service at charges to 
users no greater than those available in localities where 
federal, state and local taxes pay .most of the bills. 


Private Enterprise Is Barred 


Socialization of the costs of air transportation is not 
necessary to the orderly and rapid development of such 
service, but is being forced by federal and state policies. 
Private enterprise and private financing could develop 
aviation just as they did the railroads—but if some or 
most airports are to be socialized, with the financing 
almost exclusively governmental, then it is likely that 
all of them will have to be. Airports which have to pay 
their way by charges laid upon users cannot hope to 
compete with those where most of the capital and other 
costs are paid by taxation. Voters who are asked in the 
name of “progress” to vote to make such improvements 
compulsory may also profitably reflect on the question 
of how long the railroads can continue to remain as the 
only form of fixed transportation property which pays 
instead of consuming taxes. 

A vote cast for an assessment of a few dollars per 
head in increased taxes may look like a cheap price to 
pay for a modern airport or superhighway; but if a 
continuance of such assessments leads, ultimately, to the 
disappearance of the railroads from the local tax rolls, 
it will then be evident that these “improvements” have 
cost more than they are worth. Once the principle of 
private enterprise—leaving economic activity strictly to 
the initiative and the expenditure of uncoerced individ- 
uals—is transgressed, it is hard indeed to draw the line 
anywhere short of wholesale communization of all 
productive property. 
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“Full Employment” Planners 
Are Biding Their Time 


The so-called Murray “full-employment bill,” S. 380, 
as it was passed by the Senate on September 28, was 
amended in a manner to remove some of its worst fea- 
tures. For one thing, the bill as approved by the Sen- 
ate does not commit the federal government without 
reservation to undertaking a program of public works 
large enough to make up the difference between esti- 
mated private employment and the number of people 
seeking work. Instead, before deciding upon any 
‘“‘make-work” program, the government may give heed 
to “other considerations of national policy” as well as 
the desire to create jobs—which means that the govern- 
ment could decide that balancing the budget and refrain- 
ing from further competition with private enterprise 
were more important objectives than a lot of “make- 
work” expenditures. 

Another amendment provides that any program of 
federal public works must be accompanied by a program 
of taxation designed to provide the funds for the pro- 
posed outlay, to avoid further increases in the federal 
indebtedness. With such amendments as these, the ques- 
tion might be raised as to why the bill’s proponents still 
press for its adoption ; or why opponents of the measure 
persist in desiring its defeat. 

The answer to that question lies in the fact that the 
bill, despite its amendment, still adheres to its main 
purpose—which is to grant to the federal government 
primary responsibility for maximizing the country’s 
economic activity. To be sure, it grants this responsi- 
bility and power without at the same time providing 
means adequate to the exercise of such unprecedented 
functions—but proponents of the legislation are cer- 
tainly cognizant of the probability that, once the prin- 
ciple of continuing federal meddling with the economy 
is accepted, it will thereafter be much easier to secure 
the enactment of bills to “implement” the principle. 

The two-timing intentions of the bill’s advocates were 
clearly revealed by their defeat of an amendment pro- 
posed by Senator Hickenlooper of Iowa, who sought to 
insert a provision that “the federal government should 
not pursue a policy of engaging in commercial activity 
in competition with free, competitive private enterprise 
or the investment of private capital.” On this proposal, 
Senator Aiken of Vermont, one of the bill's’ strongest 
advocates, had this to say: 

“T wish to protest with all the emphasis at my command 
against the adoption of the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Iowa. To adopt it would be the same as saying that our 
government cannot appropriate money for highways, for the 
improvement of waterways, or for the construction of airports. 

We would be unable to construct R. E. A. [federal electric 
power] lines or do anything of that nature.” 

Senator Hickenlooper’s amendment was defeated by 
a vote of 49 to 30—so here we have a bill which states 
in general terms that its purpose is “to foster free com- 
petitive private enterprise and the investment of private 
capital,” but which its protagonists are alert to see shall 
actually do no such thing. The real purpose of the bill 
is to enhance the authority of the federal government 
over the economy and to lubricate the skids under pri- 
vate enterprise—because, if its purpose were not that, 
then no voice could have been raised against the Hick- 
enlooper amendment, which did no more than attempt 
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to translate into effective specific terms the bill’s affec- 
tionate language about private enterprise. 

In the vote on the Hickenlooper amendment it is sig- 
nificant to note that several Republicans lined up with 
the New Dealers, among them Aiken of Vermont, 
Tobey of New Hampshire and Morse of Oregon; while 
such old-line Democrats as Bailey of North Carolina, 
Byrd of Virginia, and both Maryland members voted 
with the losers, predominantly Republicans. Thus, 
step by step, the revolution goes forward. 


Diesel Operating Costs 


Locomotive operating costs on a per-mile basis have 
been used as a means of comparison for so many years 
that it seems an act of heresy to question their value; 
yet every person connected with locomotive operation 
knows full well that costs on a mileage basis have defi- 
nite limitations. With steam locomotives both operating 
(fuel, water, lubricants, etc.) and maintenance (repairs, 
etc.) costs bear a definite relation to the character of 
service, the territory over which operated, the age and 
design of the locomotive and the number of miles run 
between shoppings for general repairs. All other things 
being equal, a small locomotive, represented for exam- 
ple by low tractive force, would hardly cost as much to 
operate and maintain as a large, high-capacity locomo- 
tive. A recognition of the wide fluctuations of the many 
factors making up locomotive costs immediately sug- 
gests the wisdom of taking over-all costs on a per-mile 
basis, if not with a grain of salt, at least with a full 
knowledge of the background of significant facts. 

Over all the years that the steam locomotive has been 
in existence the per-mile costs have been accepted as a 
basis for comparison—those who have kept complete 
records having done so with sufficient appreciation of 
the limitations of the basis to know that the compari- 
sons would best serve their purposes if confined to a 
single railroad, and between operating periods rather 
than between different groups of locomotives. 

Now the Diesel-electric locomotive has entered the 
picture to complicate a situation with respect to locomo- 
tive costs which was never too clear in the relatively 
simple application to steam power. Many people who 
should know better often want to know, “How much 
does it cost to operate a Diesel locomotive?” and, 
strangely enough, many who should know are not able 
to give an answer. 

It seems that the railroads, in their accounting, have 
already separated the switchers from the road power and 
in relation to the latter have segregated the passenger 
and the freight locomotives. But this is not enough, 
because practically all road locomotives consist of two, 
three or four body, or power, units. Unfortunately not 
all roads operate Diesel locomotives in the same number 
of units all the time and the character of traffic on one 
road may require two- or three-unit locomotives most 
of the time while another road may operate all the time 
with four units. Many roads have established a horse- 
power-unit basis for their costs such as, for example, 
2,000 hp. in passenger service and 2,700 hp. in freight 
service. This, at least, pins the costs down to a known 
basis and attaches some value to the records until one 
tries to make comparisons of one road with another. 
Then the variations in costs in what are known to be 
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the same type of power are so wide that both the low 
and the high figures are looked at with skepticism. 

It is time, while we still have an opportunity and 
while Diesel power is still relatively new, to set up cost 
procedure which will produce figures of some value. 
Everyone realizes that in an operation involving so 
many varying factors as that of railroading it is prac- 
tically impossible to qualify every set of figures in such 
a manner as to leave no doubt in one’s mind as to what 
they mean. This comment is made only with the idea 
of suggesting that, having lived so many years in doubt 
as to just what was meant by steam-locomotive operat- 
ing costs, we can now make a substantial contribution 
to the economics of future railroad operation by mak- 
ing such an analysis of Diesel locomotive costs as will 
establish a basis the meaning of which we all under- 
stand. 


Freight Cars— 
A Weapon of Peace 


The problem of continuing the prompt handling and 
heavy loading of freight cars is being attacked by the 
railways and is deserving of the most attention that it 
can be given. Directors Eastman and Johnson of the 
O. D. T. insisted upon the principle from the early days 
of the struggle that freight cars should not be used as 
warehouses, and the vigilance of the O. D. T., the rail- 
ways and the special committees formed by the Shippers 
Advisory Boards insured that this policy was given 
effect. In addition, all the agencies concerned exerted 
every effort to see that cars not only were loaded prop- 
erly, but that they were loaded to the maximum in order 
to avoid waste of capacity. 

One of the reasons why such co-operation was at- 
tained was that it was obvious that the war effort re- 
quired it. Even so, the results would not have been 
nearly so good except for the existence of the Shippers 
Advisory Boards. The effective work done by these is 
a tribute to the late M. J. Gormley, who was largely re- 
sponsible for their inauguration and who never lost 
interest in their continuance. It was a source of the 
greatest satisfaction to him in his last days to know that 
this plan of his had borne such excellent fruit. 

Now, however, the stimulus of patriotism and the at- 
tendant subordination of self-interest has been removed, 
and it is up to the railways to prove to the shippers that 
the betterment of transportation through the continua- 
tion of such practices is in the interest of all concerned. 
We have mentioned from time to time the efforts being 
made by individual railways to bring about this result. 
A recent further instance of such effort is the distribu- 
tion by the Texas & Pacific to its shippers and em- 
ployees of a large number of attractive cards expound- 
ing the theme of better car handling. 

Such efforts are in the right direction, but to insure 
success the educational program should not be left en- 
tirely in the hands of the transportation department. 
This is a matter which affects a number of departments, 
including operating and traffic, both of which have 
« large stake in better car handling. It is also a matter 
that needs executive attention so that the various depart- 
ments concerned may work with the same degree of co- 
operation that is expected from shippers and receivers. 
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Mechanization Advances 


Anyone searching for evidences of vitality in the rail- 
road industry need look no further than the maintenance 
of way departments and their progress in adapting 
power machines to the many tasks involved in keeping 
fixed properties in operating condition. The chances 
are, however, that such activities by these departments 
would be among the last which an observer would no- 
tice, because, except to the very discerning, they are not 
readily in evidence; besides, the average layman, and 
many railroad men, too, are inclined to consider main- 
tenance work as a rather prosaic side of railroading, 
believing that it is carried on today in much the same 
manner as it was 20 or 30 years ago. 

The fact is that the adaptation of mechanized meth- 
ods to maintenance-of-way operations is a development 
that has no parallel elsewhere on the railroads or in in- 
dustry in general. For the successful adoption of mass- 
production methods in its shops and factories, American 
industry has received the plaudits of the nation and of 
the world. But some of this praise might appropriately 
be bestowed upon those who have accomplished the 
even more difficult achievement of adapting the princi- 
ples of mass production to railroad maintenance work. 
In manufacturing operations the work is brought to the 
machine under conditions as nearly ideal for mass- 
production techniques as man can make them; in rail- 
road maintenance the machine must be taken to the work 
under conditions involving many variable and adverse 
factors. 

Twenty-five years ago railroad maintenance men had 
at their disposal only a handful of power-driven ma- 
chines. In 1944, by actual count, they purchased 149 
different types of such machines. Some of these were 
of types already available for other work, which had 
merely to be adapted to some maintenance task, but 
many of them comprised equipment especially designed 
to meet the peculiar needs of railroad maintenance. As 
a result, some major maintenance-of-way operations 
are today completely mechanized, and all of them have 
to some extent felt the impact of mechanization. 

It is not, however, the degree to which machines have 
been applied to maintenance-of-way work that is the 
most significant aspect of the development; it is, rather, 
the continuing and progressive nature of the trend that 
is its most striking characteristic. Motivated by the 
ever-present need for reducing costs and improving the 
quality of the work done—which at the moment is more 
urgent than ever because of the upward trend of wages 
—maintenance men are constantly looking for new ideas 
in mechanization to help them achieve these ends. In 
this search they have the able assistance of numerous 
manufacturers who have seen the opportunities for the 
use of machines in this sector, and have put their re- 
sources behind the movement to further the use of them. 

Thus there has come into existence a persistent proc- 
ess of development, involving the creation of new and 
better machines, the making of improvements in exist- 
ing types of equipment, and the adaptation to railroad 
work of machines already on the market. Hardly a day 
goes by without some new evidence coming to light, in 
the form of a better machine or a new one, to indicate 
that this process has an inherent vitality which is certain 
to carry it forward with undiminished momentum for 
some time to come. 
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Illinois Central—a War-Time Weapon 


This important railway system remained fluid and unblocked 


despite heavy increases in freight and passenger traffic 


HE Illinois Central, through pre- 

paredness, handled the huge war- 
time traffic presented to it efficiently 
and well. With 6,347 miles of line 
operated, the I. C. is fourteenth among 
the railways in the country in mileage. 
In 1944, however, it was seventh ‘in 
freight revenues, with $200,809,714; 
eighth in total operating revenues, with 
$259,271,903; fifth in total cars handled, 
2,333,543; fifth in revenue tons carried, 
80,333,189; and eighth in revenue tons 
carried one mile, 23,823,779,000. This 
reflects the importance of the geograph- 
ical position of the railway which, ex- 
tending from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Lake Michigan, and with lines to Louis- 
ville, Birmingham, St. Louis and 
Omaha as well, bisects or connects with 
all the important east-west traffic routes 
in the United States. 


War-Time Records 


The all-time records made by the 
I. C. in handling the swollen war-time 
traffic show interesting figures, indica- 
tive of operating efficiency under stress. 
The highlights of these statistics are 
shown in the accompanying table. 


Using 1940 as a typical peace-time 
year for purposes of comparison with 
1945, there was an increase of 77.1 per 
cent in the number of gross ton-miles, 
with only a 24.3 per cent increase in 
the number of freight trains operated 
and 26.2 per cent increase in freight 
train-miles. This excellent showing was 
made possible by the fact that gross ton- 
miles per train-hour were increased 41.4 
per cent and the gross trainload was 


increased 42.7 per cent. Train speed 
remained virtually static, with an in- 
crease of only 0.6 per cent, but miles per 
car per day which had reached the 
creditable average of 45.3 in 1940, were 
increased 38.8 per cent to 60.6 miles in 
1945. A further index of operating effi- 
ciency is that pounds of coal per 1,000 
gross ton-miles decreased 12 per cent 
in the same period. 

Passenger operations showed a simi 








Illinois Central War-Time Monthly Records 


I. 


Peak 
Gross Revenue $22,849,702 
Freight Revenue 18,443,632 
Passenger Revenue +,138,034 


Freight Train 


Gross Ton-Miles (1,000) 5,371,571 
Net Ton-Miles (1,000) 1,495,086 
Freight Car Miles (1,000) 122,274 
Cars per Train (Ex. Cab.) 64.6 
Pe ee | eee ee 2,847 
Net Train Load 1,335 
Net Tons Per Loaded Car 34,7 
N.T.M. per Mi. Road Per Day 12,677 
%o Loaded to Total Car Mi. 71.5 
rain Speed A eT NEE ic a uaeathi 18.1 
Gross Ton-Mi. per Tr.-Hour $5,437 
Net Ton-Mi. per Car-Day 1,549 
Mi. per Car per Day— 

Serviceable Freight Cars 76.6 

All Freight Cars 75.9 


Revenue 


Date Next Highest Dat 
Mar., 1945 $22,728,241 Aug., 1944 
Mar., 1945 18,083,903 May, 1945 
July, 1944 4,027,180 Aug., 1944 

Perfornvance 
May, 1943 5,037,528 May, 1944 
May, 1943 298,324 July, 1943 
May, 1943 116,940 May, 1944 
July, 1943 64.3 June, 1943 
Aug., 1943 2,840 July, 194 
Aug., 1943 1,320 July, 1943 
Feb., 1943 34.5 Dec., 194: 
May, 1943 12,194 Feb., 1943 
Feb., 1920 71.0 Sept., 1922 
May, 1934 18.0 May, 1935 
July, 1944 45,380 Apr., 1945 
May, 1943 1,490 Feb., 194 
May, 1943 71.8 Feb., 1944 
May, 1943 71.5 Feb., 1944 


A Continuous Car Repair and Building Program Aided 


the Illinois Central 


in Preventing Car Shortages 
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lar efficiency. With an increase of 69.7 
per cent in revenue passengers carried, 
passenger train-miles increased only 
8.9 per cent. Passenger cars per train 
were increased 29.6 per cent and the 
average number of passengers per car 
was increased 104.3 per cent to make 
possible the record of handling a vastly 
increased business with only a small in- 
crease in passenger train-miles. 

One of the spectacular jobs of the 
|. C. during the war was its participa- 
tion in the vital oil movement from the 
Southwest to Eastern destinations. 
From the beginning of this all-rail 
movement of oil to V-J day, the I. C. 
has handled a total of approximately 
400,000 carloads of oil. A considerable 
number of cars in this total represent 
oil that was diverted to the I. C, last 
spring because of disastrous floods that 
affected the railways west of the Mis- 
sissippi river. 


Man-Power Problems 


Along with other railways, the I. C. 
experienced a drain on its man-power, 
nearly 10,000 officers and employees 
having entered military service; and 
other thousands left railway service for 
war plant jobs. The effects of this were 
anticipated early in the war and the 
I. C. organized one of the most com- 
plete systems of training schools for 
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new employees of any railway in the 
country. From a small beginning, this 
training of youngsters produced such 
successful results that four schools were 
eventually established—at Chicago, Car- 
bondale, Memphis and Louisville. More 
than 4,000 youths have been trained in 
such schools as firemen, brakemen and 
switchmen. A school for telegraphers 
also produced an unusual number of 
competent graduates who are now hold- 
ing down jobs. 

The use of women as members of 
train crews assisted materially in the 
large, electrified, suburban service oper- 
ations in the vicinity of Chicago. When 
the shortage of freighthouse labor be- 
came acute, “white-collar” workers from 
the general offices volunteered in large 
numbers to assist on the platform after 
office hours. That these relatively inex- 
perienced workers were well grounded 
in the principles of safety is indicated 
by the low personal injury rate, which 
has induced the National Safety Coun- 
cil to make special awards to the I. C. 
of its “S” pennant, for outstanding 
safety records. 

For many years, the I. C. has stressed 
the theme that it is a “family” railway 
and its recent advertising has been 
directed particularly to this theme. To 
educate its employees, thousands of 
manuals have been distributed. These 
are entitled “Making and Holding 


During the War, the Illinois 
Central Handled About 
400,000 Carloads of Oil 


Friends Through Courtesy.” Perhaps 


the most important factor in stimulating 


the interest of the employees in their 
railway, however, has been the employee 
suggestion system. This is now in its 
seventh year of operation and more sug- 
gestions are being received, adopted and 
paid for than at any other time. The 
number of suggestions received is 
averaging nearly 1,000 per week. More 
than one in five of such suggestions are 
adopted, the average now being more 
than 200 per week. The amount of 
money paid for individual suggestions 
varies in accordance with the benefit 
derived from the suggestion, but pay- 
ments to employees for ideas have been 
averaging nearly $3,000 weekly in 1945. 


Mechanical Department 


Throughout the war, the I. C. did not 
have a train delayed because of lack of 
motive power, reportable under O.D.T. 
rules. This record was attained despite 
the fact that the only new locomotives 
acquired since 1928 (except Diesel- 
electric switching and passenger loco- 
motives) were 20 new 4-8-2 type 
engines built at Paducah shops in 1942 
and 1943. Just prior to and during the 
war, however, an extensive locomotive 
modernization program was in progress. 
For example, in 1944, by means of con- 
versions and improvements of locomo- 
tives, more than a million pounds were 
added to the total tractive effort of I. C. 
motive power. This modernizing pro- 
gram has dealt with more than 300 
Mikado type locomotives, as well as a 
large number of 2-10-2 type engines. 
In recent years also a group of 2-8-4 
locomotives has been equipped with 
better balanced main wheel centers and 
new rods, and 4-wheel trailer trucks 
equalized with the main spring rigging. 
The 1944 program included the con- 
tinuation of raising steam pressure, the 
installation of mechanical stokers and 


lubricators and the enlargement of 
tenders for greater coal and water 
capacity. 


Meanwhile the car shops at Centralia, 
Ill., and at other points were busily 
engaged in building and repairing cars; 
the 1944 production including 600 new 
composite hopper cars of 50 tons capa- 
city, the conversion of 356 box cars into 
pulpwood-carrying cars and 100 box 
cars into cinder-carrying cars. 

Altogether, the 1944 program covered 
class 1 and 3 repairs to 284 locomotives 
and class 4 and 5 repairs to 464 loco- 
motives. Heavy repairs were made to 
144 through passenger cars, 76 subur- 
ban cars and 111 express-refrigerator 
cars, while extensive repairs were also 
made to 13,216 freight cars of various 
types. 

A continuing program of repairs to 
shops and enginehouses has been con- 
ducted. Such work has included nu- 
merous improvements to permit the use 
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Improved Enginehouse Facilities Aided the Illinois 
Central in Solving War-Time Motive Power Problems 


of mechanized material handling equip 
ment. The I. C. had, prior to the war, 
purchased large quantities of modern 
shop machinery, so that, apart from the 
increased use of portable cranes, no 
other additions were necessary. 

Enginehouse improvements have in- 
cluded the installation of modern light- 
ing; new coal, sand and cinder handling 
facilities; and heavier and longer turn- 
tables, involving the substitution of the 
three-point for the balanced type. At 
present at all the major terminals, loco- 
motives are handled and serviced under 
cover in heated enginehouses, thus 
eliminating weather interference. Water 
treating equipment has been installed at 
all stations where the volume of traffic 
justifies the expense. In other terri- 
tories, locomotive tenders have been 
equipped with an automatic feeder 
which supplies the proper amount of 
treating compound to the water in the 
tender. All high-speed main lines are be- 
ing re-laid with 112-lb. or heavier rail 
and if rail and other track materials is 
available this program will be completed 
by the end of 1946. 

In 1944 the Louisville line crossing 
the Tennessee river at Gilbertsville was 
relocated over a distance of 5.5 miles 
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and now crosses the river on the top of 
the Kentucky dam of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, relieving the old 
bridge built in 1904. The bridge across 
tne Yazoo river near Vicksburg, Miss., 
was replaced on an offset location. The 
overall length is 1,150 ft., with 880 ft. 
of steel structure, including a 285-ft. 
swing draw span. 

Major improvements have been made 
in the main passenger stations at Chi- 
cago, at Louisville, Ky., at Dubuque, 
Ia., and in many smaller stations. Other 
bridge and station repairs and improve- 
ments have continued currently. 


Post-War Plans 


The combination of preparedness for 
heavy traffic and continuing improve- 
ments during the war enabled the 
Illinois Central to emerge from the war 
with an excellent record for handling 
large quantities of emergency traffic, 
both freight and passenger, and still 
have its plant in good shape for the 
post-war transportation needs of the 
territory it serves. 

These needs have been carefully 
studied. Traffic, industrial and agricul- 
tural experts have engaged im much 


research looking toward potential traffic. 
In 1944, for example, new industries, 
principally of a non-war nature, located 
along the railway, are estimated to have 
a peace-time shipping potential of 36,000 
cars of new business annually. To build 
up livestock and farm production, I. C 
agricultural agents held more than 400 
public meetings in 1944, attended by 
17,000 people. Increasing the production 
of small grain in the South, particularly 
in the delta region of Mississippi, has 
resulted in plans for four new grain 
elevators, the first such local cash mar- 
kets ever available in Mississippi. The 
railway continues its supply of pure- 
bred Jersey and beef-type bulls to the 
farmers for breeding purposes, to im- 
prove the quality of the livestock pro- 
duced along its lines. 

Immediately after V-J day, the I. ©. 
sent two of its representatives to South 
America to study and report on the pos- 
sibilities of Latin America as a market 
for the sale of products from the United 
States and as a source of materials for 
use in this country. 

Thus, the Illinois Central is “forging 
its sword into a plowshare,” and devot- 
ing its war-time energies to the promo- 
tion of a prosperous peace. 
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Freight Diesels on Heavy Grades 


D. & R. G. W. cost records show the value of Diesel 
freight locomotives under difficult operating conditions 


NDER most severe conditions of 
grade and curvature and with shop 
facilities which are still incomplete, the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western has es- 
tablished an enviable performance rec- 
ord for Diesel-electric locomotives in 
freight service. Operating conditions 
are indicated by the fact that fuel con- 
sumption on the D. & R. G. W. averages 
2.51 gal. per thousand gross ton-miles, 
while that on another road which has 
few heavy grades and which operates 
the same number of freight locomotives 
is only 1.59 gal. per 1,000 g. t. m. In 
spite of adverse conditions, the D. & R. 
G. W. is able to show a total operating 
and maintenance cost for Diesel-electric 
locomotives of 52.9 cents per 1,000 g. t. 
m. after 2,682,361 locomotive-miles of 
operation. This cost includes accidental 
damage to locomotives and wages paid 
to traveling maintainers. 
The railroad started using Diesel- 


electric locomotives in February, 1942, . 


and now has 12 four-unit freight loco- 
motives in service, the newest one hav- 
ing been acquired in October, 1944. The 
cost data in the table shows monthly 
and cumulative figures for the oldest 
locomotive, for a locomotive of average 
age, for the newest locomotive and for 
all of the twelve locomotives. 


Operation 


Diesel electric freight locomotives are 
operated normally in through freight 
service between Denver, Colorado, and 
Salt Lake City, Utah, a distance of 570 
miles. Occasionally a Diesel locomotive 
is used on a passenger train when traf- 
fic conditions make this desirable and 
infrequently Diesel power is used on 
freight trains over the Royal Gorge 
route through Pueblo, Colorado. 

The grade westbound from Denver to 
the Moffat Tunnel (50 miles) is two 
per cent compensated. Westbound from 
Helper, Utah, to Kyune (12% miles) 
the grade is from 2 to 2.4 per cent com- 
pensated. Eastbound from _ Thistle, 
Utah, to Soldiers Summit (29.5 miles) 
the grade is 2 per cent compensated. 
There are also four other sections o% 8 
to 18 miles in both directions which 
have grades of from 1 to 1% per cent. 

Tons per train on heavy-grade sec- 
tions are about 2,500, steam helpers be- 
ing used to take care of greater train 
tonnages. Average train-miles per hour 
are 16 to 17, minimum speeds on uphill 
movement are limited to 15 m. p. h. and 
are otherwise controlled by timetable 
restrictions. Maximum speed for 
freight trains is 55 m. p. h. 

All inspections, running repairs and 
about half the routine maintenance oper- 
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Map of the D. & R. G. W. Lines Showing the Section (Indi- 
cated by Heavy Lines) on Which Diesel Freight Power Is Used 


ations are performed at the Burnham 
shops in Denver, while part of the rou- 
tine maintenance operations and emer- 
gency repairs are performed enroute 
while handling trains, this work being 
done by the traveling Diesel-electric 
maintainers. 

On arrival at Burnham, following the 
completion of a round trip, the locomo- 
tive is moved from the “tie-up” track by 
the hostler either to the outside fueling 
station or directly into the Diesel serv- 
ice shop which is also equipped with 
fueling facilities. The locomotive is 
fueled by storehouse personnel and sand 
tanks are filled by laborers assigned to 
Diesel shop forces. Extérior cleaning 
of the locomotive is done by a gang as- 
signed to this work. A sécond group 
cleans cabs and engine rooms, the cabs 
and locomotive glass being cleaned every 
trip and the engine rooms as their need 
requires. 

Immediately following locomotive ar- 
rival, engine lubricating oil samples that 
have been taken from each Diesel en- 
gine by the TDEM (traveling Diesel 
electric maintainer) prior to arrival at 
Burnham are delivered to the labora- 
tory. Here, analysis is made for vis- 
cosity, flash point and other character- 
istics to determine oil condition and en- 
gine safety. An unfavorable report 
from the laboratory may indicate faulty 
injector operation, leaking fuel oil lines, 
or other engine conditions. 

The Diesel maintenance foreman or 
lead man boards the locomotive on ar- 
rival at Burnham and removes the loco- 
motive trip report and the engineman’s 


work report. The TDEM lists mainte- 
nance and inspection operations which 
have been made on that trip on the trip 
report and notes repairs which are re- 
quired. From this report, the Diesel 
foreman prepares the terminal mainte- 
nance record. All work required by the 
terminal forces is listed on the mainte- 
nance record. Work done by the 
TDEM enroute is subtracted and re- 
quirements other than routine are added. 
Following completion of their assigned 
tasks, the persons doing the work place 
their initials after the completed item 
on the terminal maintenance record. 

Routine maintenance and inspection 
operations are grouped in five general 
classifications : mechanical, electrical, air 
appliance, pipe and sheet-metal, and 
miscellaneous. Machinists, electricians, 
pipe and sheet-metal workers and their 
helpers and laborers are assigned their 
respective duties from these classified 
operations. If any part or assembly 
of the locomotive is changed out, the 
change is noted on a parts-record card 
with the date of change, note of the 
position on the locomotive, the mileage 
accrued in that position, the total mile- 
age accumulated, the service mileage re- 
maining in part, whether part is operat- 
ing in service, is in store stock, or is in 
shop undergoing reconditioning. 


Servicing En Route 


At Salt Lake City, Utah, fuel and lu- 
bricating oil tanks are filled to capacity, 
and spare supply cans of lubricating oil 
are filled. Brake shoes are inspected 
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and necessary replacements made. 
Brake-cylinder piston travel is set to 
proper dimension. Engine cooling sys- 
tems are filled to capacity and auxiliary 
water tanks supplied. . A general ex- 
terior and interior inspection of the lo 
comotive is made. 

At Grand Junction, Colorado, on both 
eastward and westward movements, fuel 
and lubricating-oil supply and cooling- 
water systems are checked by the 
TDEM and replenished if necessary. A 
general check of the interior and ex- 
terior of the locomotive is also made 
by the TDEM. 

The master schedule for maintenance 
and inspection operations is laid out on 
a 30-in. by 60-in. white print which is 
placed under glass in the service shop. 
Mechanical, electrical, air appliance, 
pipe-sheet metal and miscellaneous oper- 
ations are grouped and make a total of 
140 items listed. in a vertical column. 
To the right of these columns are 150 
spaces or trips. At the correct mileage 
intervals, the various maintenance re 
quirements are noted. Work on the 
four units of a locomotive is divided so 
that certain items do not all come at 
once, thus spreading out the routine 
maintenance evenly. 

The master schedule of maintenance 
and inspection operations, the locomo- 
tive trip sheet and the terminal mainte- 
nance record are used to set up, work 
from, and provide a complete signed 
record of all the service operations and 
related information pertaining to a par- 
ticular locomotive on each trip. Follow- 
ing the completion of all work and its 





recording on the three jorms, the trip 
report and the terminal maintenance rec- 
ord are clipped together and sent to the 
office of the Diesel supervisor. He ex- 
amines these records to determine if the 
work is being properly handled and the 
reports are then filed consecutively by 
locomotive trips. These reports are re- 
tained for a period of three years. 


Traveling Maintainers 


A traveling Diesel electric maintainer 
is always present on a locomotive from 
the time it is dispatched from Burnham 
until it returns from the round trip to 
Salt Lake City. His function is to per- 
form such maintenance and inspection 
operations as can be done en route, as 
well as such work as may ‘become neces- 
sary due to accident or locomotive fail- 
ure. These maintainers work in two 
groups, one between Denver and Grand 
Junction and the other between Grand 
Junction and Salt Lake City. They are 
called at the same time the engine crews 
are called. The maintainers remain 
with the locomotives at all times enroute 
and at Grand Junction and Salt Lake 
City until they are relieved by another 
TDEM. Upon arrival at Burnham they 
are relieved by terminal maintenance 
forces. Thus a mechanical-department 
employee is in constant attendance on 
Diesel freight locomotives at all times. 

Three reports, a trip report, a fuel- 
consumption report and a delay report 
are filled out by the TDEM. On the 
trip report there are usually about 45 
of the 140 items listed on the master 
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maintenance and inspection schedule. 
Each man periorms such operations as 
time and operating conditions permit, 
placing his initials on the report at the 
right of all operations and work com- 
pleted. On the tuei consumption report, 
the TDEM records the amount of fuel in 
the tanks at departure, the amount in 
the tanks at each division point, fuel 
additions made enroute and the amount 
remaining at the end of the trip. 

The delay report is used to record 
major delays, giving location of delay, 
beginning and terminating time of de- 
lay, total elapsed time and reason for 
delay. Reports of mechanical failures 
or other deviations from outlined proce- 
dures are also made by the maintainers. 

Operating experience has satisfied the 
management that the use of traveling 
maintainers is in considerable measure 
responsible for reducing costs of opera- 
tion and maintenance. The work these 
men perform enroute reduces terminal 
man-hours about 40 per cent, relieving 
shop congestion and reducing the time 
the locomotive is not available to the 
operating department. Items such as 
inspection of upper cylinder mechanism, 
air-box inspection and crank-case in 
spection plus many minor but important 
adjustments can be made with one en 
gine shut down for short periods of time. 

Some improper operations can only 


be detected with the locomotive under 


load and in some cases only after 30 
minutes of full-load operation. There 


are also minor faults which, if allowed to 
develop, would result in costly failures. 
the locomo 


The maintainers protect 





Twelve Four-Unit Locomotives Move Freight Over the 570-Mile Line Between Denver, Colo., and Salt 
Lake City, Utah—The Line Is Characterized by Steep Grades, Tunnels and Heavy Curvature 
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Cost of Operating 5,400-Hp. Diesel-Electric Freight Locomotives—Month of June, 1945, 
and Cumulative Cost from Date Placed in Service to June 30, 1945 




















Note: Figures include the oldest locomotive, an average-age unit, the 
newest unit and cumulative data for 12 locomotives 4 
Total 
Locomotive Number 540 546 551 ee — 
- A ——~ (nota Ay Cunmslative 
j Cumulative Cumulative Cumulative This Month From 
This Month From 2-5-42 This Month een 12-28-43 This Month From 10-3-44 Cumulative 
Builder Ra ee eee . G. M. Corp. (E. M. Div.) G. M. Corp. (E. M. Div.) G. M. Corp. . M. Div.) -——————___..__, 
Mileage oc< vee (ARGhEpaa eects ee 10, yn 398,748 10,341 181,687 0,945 733 104,574 2,682,631 
Potential Service ‘Hours 29,797 720 13,220 720 Col. 5 7,366 198,276.5 
Hours im Sefwice ~....sccseseccece 5965 23,980.S 627 11,182.5 625.5 323.5 6,284.5 163,280 
Per cent of Potential Hours Worked 82.85 80.48 &7.08 84.59 86.88 83.68 85.32 82,35 
Cost OF MAINTENANCE 
Diesel —_ and Appurtenances 
BDO ei eo si sev au « 768 36,959 754 13,764 798 6,598 10,075 219,948 
Diesel * eactea and Appurtenances 

Maths casks ook ace 3 440 25,942 160 4,747 217 2,000 3,970 129,064 
Generators, Motors and "Elect. 

Equip.—Labor ........ $ 547 21,304 452 9,540 5 4,70€ 5,214 143,308 
Generators, Motors and _ Elect. 

Equip.—Matl. ........... $ 168 28,829 87 3,222 181 1,495 3,651 123,234 
Mechanical .......... ..... Labor ; 308 19,650 260 7,431 219 2,803 3,038 116,2 
Mechanienl. © «05 sis’ne'sis's <6 Matl. 172 14,540 73 2,891 1,283 1,361 91°27 8 

ToraL MAINTENANCE ........ $ 2,403 147,224 1,786 41,595 2,000 18, 885 27,309 823,121 
Salary and mses Supervisors and 

Traveling Maintainers. 

(Incl. in Above . , z 946 36,379 896 18,091 931 8,323 9,463 255,119 
Cost or OPERATION 
W ages—Train Motorman . ; 3,039 89,342 2,845 48,621 3,007 23,985 29,856 656,506 
Wages—Trainmen Se edeie'ad i 2,942 99,880 2,904 $0,572 2,718 26,555 29,449 709,143 
Fuel swine Ss 3,192 144,336 3,397 66,000 3,559 31,742 33,853 977,396 
Wate: i. occ eee cede wht vacécekan’ 0 2s 1 21 0 13 3 248 
Lubricants ee. seers ‘ 662 23,908 833 11,671 471 4,573 7,687 174,056 
Supplies eee ‘ ‘$ 16 1,232 15 $53 334 217 8,25 
Enginehouse Expense "ie ; 251 7,236 236 3,000 260 1,969 2,809 46,528 

Tora, Operation ... ...$ 10,102 365,959 10,231 180,438 10,029 "89,081 «103,874 2,572,127 
Total MAINTENANCE AND OPERA- 

TON. pkakeen eens <0 2 o Sees ts $ 12,505 $13,183 12,017 222,033 12,029 107,966 131,183 3,395,248 
Gallons Fuel Oil ‘ ° 52,912 2,388,303 56,264 1,088,674 59,0 526,429 $60,727 16,149,626 
Gallons Lubricating Oil. 1,237 43,674 1,561 21,083 8 8,706 14,519 319,310 
Cost Per MILE : 

Maintenance — Running Repairs 
Labo® ikea tvaaciee ts awake .155 .195 .142 169 141 157 175 179 
Running Repairs ..... Mati. .074 .174 031 .060 042 053 086 12 
Tora, MAINTENANCE ........ $ 229 369 173 229 183 210 261 307 
Operation—Wages—Train 
Motormen ........,..-$ .289 224 275 268 275 266 .286 245 

Wages- ~ Treas a eer aae .280 251 .281 278 248 296 .282 265 

Fuel ‘ Or ewes .304 362 -328 363 325 354 .324 364 

Water ere ee 000 000 .000 000 000 000 .000 000 

Lubricants ‘vein eee ..$* .063 060 -081 064 043 051 .073 065 

Supplies ‘ 002 003 .001 003 .001 .004 .002 .003 

Enginehouse Expenses e .024 018 .023 017 024 .022 .027 017 

ToTat OPERATION .......... $ .962 918 .989 993 .916 .993 .994 .959 
ToTaAL MAINTENANCE AND Or- taaa 
BRATION. Cove ecévevtoeces $ 1.191 1.287 1.162 1.222 1.099 1.203 1.255 1.266 
Average Gallons Per Mile—-Fuel Oil 5,040 991 44) 5,992 5.392 5.867 5.363 6.021 
Average Gallons Per Mile—Lubri- 

cating Oil 118 110 .1$1 116 .080 .097 .139 119 
Hours Out or Service— 

Federal Inspection ..........+08 8 377 7.5 166.5 71.5 80.5 2,486 

Repaire ... 2.41. sseceesncvccens 4. 3,038.5 29 882.5 ; 508 435.5 17,813.5 

Operating Expedients eeustekine 73.5 2,401 56.5 988.5 53.5 458.5 565.5 14,697 

Tora Hours Our or Szavics 123.5 $,816.5 93 2,037.5 94.5 1,038 1,081.5 34,9965. 
Gross Ton Miles (In Thousands) 22,363 957,948 22,028 423,675 23,315 204,395 221,353 6,420,261 
Cost Per Thousand Saves. Ton Miles 
(In Geeiee... «wc cecsleeeak tebesecrs 55.9 53.6 54.6 52.4 51.6 52.8 59.3 §2.9 








tive against improper handling by en- 
gine crews, avoiding excess operating 
temperatures. It is one of their func- 
tions to guard against reductions of 
speed below the safe minimum require- 
ments. The repair of leaking oil, water 
and air lines frequently corrects a con- 
dition which would have caused an en- 
gine failure. In the case of minor acci- 
dents repairs are made which quickly 
restore the operating condition of the 
locomotive so it can continue with full 
tonnage. 

Records show that the traveling main- 
tainers, by preventing trouble, make the 
locomotives available for operation 


99.96 per cent of the time they are in 
the hands of the operating department. 
The Diesels are essentially electric lo- 
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comotives and 95 per cent of all delays 
enroute are caused by minor electrical 
faults which can usually be corrected 
quickly by the maintainer. As the cost 
of a delay of one hour (not including 
loss of revenue due to failure to advance 
the train) the superintendent of Diesel 
equipment offers the following figures: 
cost of train crew, $12.72; cost of Die- 
sel fuel, $1.00; interest and depreciation 
on idle locomotive, $6.02: freight-car 
per diem charges (50 cars), $2.08: to- 
tal, $21.82. 


Road Emergencies 


Instances indicating the emergency 
value of the maintainers are as follows: 
On engine No. 541 the repair of a trac- 





tion-motor blower belt prevented ove 
heating of motors; discovery on engine 
No. 551 of a failure in the No. 6 cylinder 
which allowed combustion ‘gases to flow 
into the crank case prevented a crank- 
case explosion; a peculiar noise in the 
No. 1 cylinder of engine No. 545 caused 
the maintainer to shut down that unit 
and subsequent examination disclosed 
that the piston had broken in such a 
manner as to allow the connecting rod 
with the piston carrier to become free 
in the liner. Five minutes operation 
would probably have caused the con- 
necting rod to break through the liner, 
necessitating an engine replacement cost- 
ing from $5,000 to $10.000. Maintainers 
must be trained specially and most of 
them are taken from the shop forces. 
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Three classifications regis- 


tered sufficient increases 


to more than offset de- 
creases in five others despite 
continued shortages of man- 


power in all cutting areas 


ESPITE restrictions imposed as a 

war-time measure on the use of 
forest products for private and indus- 
trial uses and the continued shortage of 
man-power in all cutting areas, wood 
preservation increased 6 per cent in 
1944, compared with 1943. This in- 
crease was not general, however, for 
gains were registered in only three of 
the eight classifications into which 
treated wood is divided, the remaining 
five classifications having shown de- 
creases ranging up to as much as 69 per 
cent. However, the foregoing state- 
ments give a somewhat distorted picture 
of the situation since some of the larg- 
est decreases occurred by reason of a 
marked reduction, amounting to approx- 
imately 90 per cent, in the amount of 
wood given fire-retardant treatment. 

During 1944 a total of 277,686,727 cu. 
ft. of wood was given preservative treat- 
ment, this being 16,547,747 cu. ft., or 6 
per cent, more than was treated in 1943, 
according to figures compiled by R. K. 
Helphenstine, Jr., Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in co-operation with the American 
Wood-Preservers’ Association. 

It is of more than passing interest, 
however, that, despite this mild recovery 
from the somewhat decided slump that 
occurred in 1943 as a result of severe 
war restrictions and an equally severe 
shortage of labor, the amount of wood 
treated in 1944 has been exceeded only 
twice since 1930, and only seven times 
in the 36 years that these statistics have 
been compiled. 


Railways Still Chief Consumer 


As in all previous years since the in- 
ception of the wood-preserving industry, 
the railways in 1944 maintained their 
position as the principal consumer of 
treated wood. Previous to 1939 this 
position had been assured by the fact 
that crossties alone constituted more 
than 50 per cent of the total volume of 
timber treated each year, and only the 
railways use ties. However, from 1939 
to 1941 crossties fell below 50 per cent 
of the total volume of wood treated dur- 
ing those years, although when switch 
ties and other materials, such as piles, 
poles, posts, structural timbers, lumber 
and numerous miscellaneous items were 
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Loading Out Freshly-Treated Crossties at a Treating Plant in the South 


added, the total consumption by the rail- 
ways still approximated two-thirds of 
the total volume of the wood treated in 
each of these years. 

In 1942 crossties and switch ties com- 
bined again aggregated 56.3 per cent of 
the total; in 1943 the ratio of crossties 
to all wood treated rose to 55.4 per cent, 
while crossties and switch ties combined 
represented 59.8 per cent, and the rail- 
ways consumed considerably more than 
two-thirds of all of the wood given pre- 
servative treatment. In 1944 the ratio 
of crossties to total wood treated in- 


creased still further to 57.3 per cent and, 
together with switch ties, represented 
61.2 per cent of the total, while the con- 
sumption of all classes of treated wood 
by the railways was well over 70 per 
cent. . 

Of the total volume of wood treated, 
crossties accounted for 159,133,794 cu. 
ft., this being an increase of 14,446,593 
cu. ft. over the 144,687,201 cu. ft. treated 
during the previous year. Numerically, 
a total of 53,044,598 crossties was given 
preservative treatment in 1944, an in- 
crease of 4,815,531 over the number 














Wood Preservation 1909-1944 


Together with Consumption of Creosote and Zinc Chloride 








Total material Number Zine chloride 
Year treated, cu. ft. crossties treated Creosite used, gal. used, Ib.* 
| SRR See 75,946,419 20,693,012 51,426,212 16,215,107 
SE Ae 100,074,144 26,155,677 63,266,271 16,802,532 
ae ee 111,524,563 28,394,140 73,027,335 16,359,797 
ARE Es . 125,931,056 32,394,336 83,666,490 20,751,711 
; 153,613,088 40,260,416 108,373,359 26,466,803 
159,582,639 43,846,987 88,764,050 27,212,259 
140,858,963 37,085,585 84,065,005 33,269,604 
150,522,982 37,469,368 96,079,844 26,746,577 
137,338,586 33,459,470 83,121,556 26,444,689 
122,612,890 30,609,209 56,834,248 31,101,111 
146,060,994 37,567,927 67,968,839 43,483,134 
173,309,505 44,987,532 70,606,419 49,717,929 
201,643,228 55,383,515 77,574,032 $1,375,300 
166,620,347 41,316,474 87,736,071 29,868,639 
224,375,468 53,610,175 128,988,237 28,830,817 
268,583,235 62,632,710 158,519,810 33,208,675 
274,474,539 62,563,911 169,723,077 26,378,658 
289,322,079 62,654,538 188,274,743 24,777,020 
345,685,804 74,231,840 221,167,895 22,162,718 
335,920,379 70,114,405 222,825,927 23,524,340 
362,009,047 71,023,103 226,374,227 19,848,813 
332,318,577 63,267,107 213,904,421 13,921,894 
233,334,303 48,611,164 155,437,247 10,323,443 
157,418,589 35,045,483 105,671,264 7,669,12 
, 125,955,828 22,696,565 85,180,709 4,991,792 
3 155,105,723 28,459,587 119,049,604 3,222,721 
\ 179,438,970 34,503,147 124,747,743 4,080,887 
| PS ae 222,463,994 37,952,129 154,712,999 4,127,886 
DE + sth bay bas'ee ees 265,794,186 44,803,239 183,574,581 4,833,935 
‘eee 244,221,442 44,598,678 166,183,891 4,829,590 
ST va 6s a0 kan ae Oe 245,219,878 35,748,845 163,864,259 4,522,070 
Re era 265,473,149 42,666,598 174,625,305 5,180,8 
OAs 319,164,422 47,664,019 215,467,780 5,786,424 
SNS 2 $6 baie 312,934,621 54,175,380 216,347,768 5,051,263 
Saad ly eels, (eins 261,138,980 48,229,067 177,786,315 3,122,302 
I Eis Sin pee 277,686,727 53,044,598 188,758,182 2,836,420 


* Includes chromated zinc chloride. 
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Treatment of Miscellaneous Material—Ft. b. m. 


" 1944 1943 1942 1941 
i ees A Fe Se Sey A 197,613,878 270,525,549 287,191,977 281,006,886 
Fence posts .......... iat 40,319,095 21,255,494 37,401,538 28,061,805 
Tie PlUQO peccccwnsvecess : 3,514,076 2,146,370 1,694,468 2,222,766 
Crossing plank ............ None reported None reported None reported 1,360,584 
Car WOE cack beee sees tas 183,320 159,792 272,103 220,668 








treated in 1943. Except for 1942, in 
which year many ties were treated for 
the construction of tracks to serve war 
industries, training camps and other 
military and naval installations, this was 
the largest number treated in any year 
since 1930. 


What Woods Were Used 


As in 1943, oak ties ranked first in 
number, with 18,511,304, or 34.9 per 
cent of the total number of ties treated. 
Southern pine continued in second place 
with 12,046,136 ties, or 22.71 per cent 
of the total. Douglas fir also continued 
to rank third, with 6,737,109 ties, rep- 
resenting 12.7 per cent of the total; and 
gum again stood in fourth place, with 
5,540,479, or 10.44 per cent of the total 
number of crossties treated in 1944, Ties 
of other woods given preservative treat- 
ment during the year included beech, 
tamarack, lodgepole pine, maple, pon- 
derosa pine, birch, hemlock and elm, in 
the order given, aggregating 14.01 per 
cent of the total, while 2,781,261 cross- 
ties, or 5.24 per cent of the total, of 
woods other than those mentioned were 
given preservative treatment. 

Of the total number of crossties 
treated during the year, 31,472,309, or 
59.33 per cent, were impregnated with 
straight creosote or solutions of creo- 
sote and coal tar; 21,165,744, or 39.9 
per cent, were treated with solutions of 
creosote and petroleum ; and 376,876 ties, 
or 0.71 per cent, were treated with 
either zine chloride or chromated zinc 
chloride; while all other preservatives 
accounted for only 29,669 ties, or 0.07 
per cent, of the total number of ties 
given preservative treatment during the 
vear. All of these crossties were treated 
by pressure processes. 

During the year, 34,490,239 ties, or 
65 per cent of the total, were adzed and 
bored before treatment; 1,206,890, or 2 
per cent, were adzed but not bored: 
2,637,311, or 5 per cent, were bored but 
not adzed; and 14,710,158, or 28 per 
cent, were neither adzed nor bored. 

The quantity of switch ties given 
preservative treatment in 1944 amounted 
to 132,274,138 ft. b.m., a decrease of 
6,724,781 ft. b.m., compared with the 
quantity treated in 1943. In this clas- 
sification also oak ranked first with 
73,928,232 ft. b.m., or 55.9 per cent of 
the total; southern pine held second 
place with 16,986,620 ft. b.m., or 12.8 
per cent of the total; while Douglas fir 
was in third place with 15,050,656 ft. 
b.m., or 11.4 per cent of the total; and 
gum retained fourth place with 12,718,- 
952 ft. b.m., or 9.6 per cent of the total. 

he remaining 10.3 per cent included 
maple, tamarack, beech, birch, elm, pon- 
derosa pine, lodgepole pine and a few 
miscellaneous species. 

Continuing the temporary trend that 
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was ‘so marked in the previous year, the 
quantity of piles given preservative 
treatment showed a further decrease of 
3,433,310 lin. ft., or 11.2 per cent, from 
30,590,022 lin. ft. in 1943 to 27,156,712 
lin. ft. in 1944. Reversing their rank, 
Douglas fir moved up to first place 
with 13,978,126 lin. ft, or 51.5 per 
cent of the total, while southern pine, 
which had stood well ahead of all other 
species for many years, dropped to sec- 
ond place with 12,778,436 lin. ft., or 47 
per cent of the total. The remaining 
1.5 per cent was made up of oak, red 
(Norway) pine and a few miscellaneous 
species. All but 31,006 lin. ft. of the 
piles treated during the year were im- 
pregnated with creosote, solutions of 
creosote and coal tar, or with solutions 
of creosote and petroleum, and all but 
15,840 lin. ft. were treated by pressure 
processes. 

In contrast with the marked decrease 
in the treatment of poles that was reg- 
istered in the previous year, 2,993,823 
poles were given preservative treatment 
in 1944, a gain of 965,599, or 47 per 
cent over the number treated in 1943. 
Of the total number of poles treated, 
2,243,319, or 74.9 per cent, were of south- 
ern pine; 493,198, or 16.4 per cent, were 
of western red cedar, and 117,419, or 
3.9 per cent, were of northern white 
cedar. The remainder, 139,887 poles, 
or 4.8 per cent, consisted of lodgepole 
pine, Douglas fir and a few miscellane- 
ous woods in the order named. The 
number of southern pine poles reported 
in 1944 represents an increase of 65 per 
cent over the number for this species 
treated in the previous year. Creosote 
was used in the treatment of all but 
60,137 poles and of the total number 
reported, 2,369,330, or more than 79 
per cent, were given full-length pressure 
treatment, while 624,493, or 21 per cent, 
were given non-pressure (open-tank) 
treatment. 


What Preservatives Were Used 


In 1944 the wood-preserving industry 
consumed 188,758,182 gal. of creosote, 
compared with 177,786,315 gal. con- 
sumed in 1943, an increase of 10,971,867 
gal., or 6.2 per cent. It is of interest 
that, despite the restrictions that lim- 
ited the output of forest products, the 
amount of creosote consumed in 1944 
has been exceeded only twice since 1930, 
and only six times during the 36 years 
that these statistics have been compiled. 
Solutions of creosote and petroleum con- 
sumed 33,908,339 gal. of petroleum com- 
pared with 28,439,733 gal. in 1943, an 
increase of 5,468,606 gal. This volume 
of petroleum was used in the prepara- 
tion of 67,733,132 gal. of such solutions, 
an increase of 5,468,606 gal. 

Although the consumption of zinc 
chloride fell off sharply, that of chro- 


mated zinc chloride made a slight gain, 
the consumption of the former being 
671,385 Ib., or 343,361 Ib. less than was 
consumed in 1943; the increase in the 
chromated salt was 57,479 lb., from 
2,107,556 Ib. in 1943 to 2,165,035 in 
1944. Included in the foregoing figures 
are 31,173 Ib. of zine chloride and 158,- 
900 Ib. of chromated zinc chloride that 
were used in fire-retardant treatments. 

The consumption of Wolman salts was 
greater by 12,940 lb. in 1944 than in 
1943, having risen from 769,316 Ib. in 
the latter year to 782,256 Ib. in 1944. 
There was a reduction of 42,013 Ib. in 
the consumption of zinc meta arsenite 
and of 29,615 Ib. in that of Celcure in 
1944, 

In addition to the preservatives al- 
ready mentioned, 2,315,830 Ib. of mis- 
cellaneous salts and 48,175 gal. of mis- 
cellaneous liquids were consumed by the 
wood-preserving industry during the 
year. This represents a decrease of 18,- 
616,680 Ib. of miscellaneous salts, but a 
gain of 24,753 gal. of miscellaneous 
liquids. A total of 1,921,894 Ib. of the 
salts were used in fire-retardant treat- 
ments, leaving only 393,936 Ib. that 
were used specifically for preservative 
treatments. 

The quantity of miscellaneous mate- 
rial given preservative treatment in 
1944 aggregated 265,950,998 feet. b.m., 
compared with 313,832,881 ft. b.m., in 
1943, a decrease of 47,881,883 ft. b.m., 
or 15.2 per cent. Despite this decrease, 
however, the volume of miscellaneous 
material treated in 1944 has been ex- 
ceeded only four times in the 36 years 
that this record has been compiled. Se- 
lected items that are used only by the 
railways or in large quantity by them 
are shown in the accompanying table. 
Included in the foregoing figures of 
miscellaneous material are 6,416,218 ft. 
b.m. of lumber that were impregnated 
with fire-retardant chemicals. Only 
6,983,480 ft. b.m. of the miscellaneous 
material were treated by non-pressure 
(open-tank) processes, the remainder 
being given pressure treatment, and 66 
per cent was impregnated with creosote 
or creosote-coal tar solutions. 

During the year, a total of 8,527,428 
ft. b.m. of wood was given fire-retardant 
treatment. This represents a reduction 
of 57,109,090 ft. b.m. from the quantity 
given this form of treatment. in 1943. 
This marked reduction is explained by 
the fact that the navy, which was the 
principal consumer, had completed the 
construction of its huge blimp hangars 
in 1943, and did not, therefore, require 
further treatments of this type in such 
large quantities. 

During the year there were 235 treat- 
ing plants in the United States, one 
more than in 1943. Of these, 222 were 
active, 11 were idle and two were aban- 
doned. Only two plants were con- 
structed during the year. Of the total 
number of plants in existence, 189 were 
commercial plants that treat wood for 
sale or by contract; 22 were owned and 
operated by the railways; and 24 were 
owned and operated by public utilities, 
mining companies and others to supply 
their own needs. 
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A Formula for Railroad Prosperity 


Must establish public preference, which requires alert 


management and employee co-operation, plus vigorous 


publicity effort to win recognition of carriers’ merits 


HESE last four turbulent years 

have been a hard road for the rail- 
roads and uphill all the way, but we 
have covered every step of it without 
any faltering or delay. We have ac- 
cepted every task that has been assigned 
to us and have carried it through to com- 
pletion as specified and on time. Now, 
however, we are turning our backs on 
the past and peering into the future. 
We want to make out as clearly as we 
can the road ahead, to see where we are 
going, to find out what will be expected 
of us in the days to come. 


Railroads Not Inevitable 


There’s nothing especially holy or 
sacrosanct or inviolable about a railroad 
or a railroad job. We must realize 
that the future of the railroads and of 
our jobs is a matter of creating and 
holding public preference in a highly 
competitive post-war field. We must 
remember there’s very little anyone ab- 
solutely has to do except be born and 
die. Nearly everything else in human 
life and affairs is a matter of simple 
preference—each of us wants or learns 
to want one thing more than he wants 
another, and he gives up the alternative 
in order to enjoy the thing he prefers. 
Railway customers are human, too, and 
they either like us and want us or they 
don’t. 

It is my belief that the future of the 
railroads depends a great deal more upon 
the creation and maintenance of a public 
preference than upon almost any other 
factor we might name. In creating such 
a preference, we must have objectives 
that can be understood and appreciated 
by all—not only by our own people and 
by the suppliers who produce the mate- 
rials we work with but also by the pub- 
lic we are aiming to keep on serving. 
As a text for that, I might quote a sum- 
mary of practical ideals which I have 
been preaching up and down the Mis- 
sissippi Valley in recent months, as fol- 
lows: 


Deeds to Match Promises 


“We must have railroads in and for 
America—solvent railroads, strong rail- 
roads, manned by alert and respected 
workmen, directed by progressive man- 
agement, modernized to fit the needs of 
post-war America, operating under 
sound policies of government, and com- 
manding the confidence of the American 


people.” 

This article is an abstract of an address by 
Mr. Johnston to the Western Railway Club on 
October 15. 
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By WAYNE A. JOHNSTON 


President, Illinois Central 


That statement could be taken by 
cynics as constituting only so many 
words. Some might say it is like the 
letter that Cautious Clem wrote to his 
best girl. It ran like this: 

“Darling Daisy, I would swim the 
mighty ocean for one glance from your 
dear eyes. I would walk through a wall 
of flame for one touch of your little 
hands. I would leap the widest stream 
for one word from your lovely lips. As 
always, your Clem. P.S.: I'll be over 
Saturday night if it doesn’t rain.” 

Some may think that words and deeds 
are as little related in post-war railway 
planning as in that epistle by Clem. If 
we want to succeed we must have deeds 
to back up our words—deeds which will 
win friends and influence people for 
railroading. 

In my text, I place first the need for 
solvent railroads, because under free 
enterprise we can have no other—and 
the prospect of having other than con- 
tinued free enterprise in this nation of 
ours is, to me, virtually unthinkable. We 
must have railroads that will take in 
more than they spend; that will have 
rates attractive to traffic yet fully re- 
munerative; that will pay good wages 
for good work; that will buy, build, sup- 
port and maintain a railway plant re- 
sponsive to every call upon it and yet 
lay enough aside for an ample return on 
the investment—a _ return attractive 
enough to keep drawing the flow of cap- 
ital needed to provide a continued sup- 
ply of efficient, work-saving, progres- 
sive, capacious tools. These will be 
railroads solvent all the way through, 
not leaning on the government here or 
the government there, able to stand on 
their own feet and to provide an exam- 
ple convincing to all friends of private 
enterprise. 

In my text, I place second the need 
of our nation for strong railroads. By 
that I do not mean railroads strong 
merely in track and power and cars and 
traffic possibilities. I mean railroads 
strong in character and ideas, strong in 
the pioneering fervor which first brought 
railroading into the top place among 
all American carriers. I mean railroads 
with inquiring minds, strong in the 
willingness to take a chance, to progress, 
to go ahead not merely with but ahead 
of the general progress of the nation. I 
might have said “virile” railroads. 

These railroads must be manned by 
alert and respected workmen—people 


who are proud of being railroaders, who 
know that theirs is a public service fun- 
damental to national well-being, essen- 
tial, reward-worthy, truly a life worth 
living. These alert workmen must be so 
interested in the progress of the indus- 
try that they will speak up for it at 
every opportunity and share with man- 
agement and public alike the thoughts 
and ideas and observations they develop 
with respect to better railroading. They 
must be a team—a thorough, co-opera- 
tive, hard-hitting team. 

This team of alert and respected work- 
men must be guided, inspired and di- 
rected by progressive management. This 
must be management which has come up 
from the ranks, which has experienced 
the rebuffs, the toughening, the hard 
knocks which only railroading out 
among the box-cars can provide. This 
must be management with vision, cour- 
age and enterprise—willing to gamble, 
if need be, with everything except the 
safety of its men, its customers and its 
customers’ goods. It must be manage- 
ment with the willingness to assume and 
bear responsibility, yet with the willing- 
ness to delegate responsibility to capable 
subordinates and to arm those subordi- 
nates with an equivalent amount of au- 
thority to carry out their tasks. It must 
be management with the gift for building 
a team and for giving it strength, spirit 
and genuine leadership. It must be man- 
agement which has the nerve to say not 
merely “Go” but “Follow.” 

These railroads must be modernized 
to fit the needs of post-war America; 
they must be allowed to operate under 
sound policies of government, and they 
must command the confidence of the 
American people. These things they 
must—and will—certainly bring about 
primarily by a policy of deeds, rather 
than words, but best of all by a policy 
of deeds supported and explained and 
advertised by words as well. 


Does the Public Know This? 


They will start out with ‘their ow? 
and the public’s recollection that rail- 
roads deserve well of the nation—that 
in the war just past American railroads 
handled more than 97 per cent of the 
Army’s organized troop movements an( 
hauled approximately 90 per cent of all 
its freight. For a record of achieve 
ment they will have at hand figures re 
vealing the number of men and the tre- 
mendous volume of supplies moved 
through the various ports of embarka- 
tion, as well as the overwhelmingly 1 
portant part played by the railroads ™ 
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their movement throughout the war. 
They will remember that from Pearl 
Harbor through August, 1945, Army 
troop movements by rail aggregated 32,- 
655,793 men, as compared with less than 
a million men by other commercial car- 
riers. With all domestic carriers per- 
forming approximately 209 billion ton- 
miles of freight service for the Army 
during the course of the “war, the rail- 
roads hauled 293,758,000 tons of sup- 
plies up and down and across the coun- 
try, while motor+carriers transported 
only approximately 26,000,000 tons and 
inland waterways only slightly more 
than 4,000,000 tons in the closing three 
full years. 

With that as a background, they will 
continue and expand every program of 
deeds directed toward creating a public 
preference for railroading, first of all, 
and for each particular railroad only 
secondarily. They will be deeds di- 
rected toward winning friends and in- 
fluencing people by concrete perform- 
ance of every sort that will be favorably 
recalled. Beyond that point railway 
plans will be directed toward creating 
in the public mind and in the thinking 
of our railway people themselves a dis- 
tinct pattern of thought that will result 
in iriendship with each other and with 
the public and in creative accomplish- 
ment of a sort that will impress and will 
be readily remembered. 

As a general policy, I am sure the 
way ahead of us provides a tremendous 
challenge of this sort in the field of hu- 
man relations.” It calls for a permanent, 
sound, healthy, creative partnership of 
men artd management, a partnership that 
will endure under many trials. Very 
largely through-that we must continue 
on to higher ground in the never-ending 
evolution of the art of transportation. 
And we must never for a moment over- 
look the eternal struggle to sustain the 
sources of traffic which furnish the life- 
blood of the railroads and which sustain 
men and management alike. 


Education for Employees 


As specific measures along these lines, 
railroads will not only need to set up 
training schools for beginners but also 
enlarge training programs within the 
railway organizations themselves, espe- 
cially for those in supervisory posi- 
tions. They will need to experiment 
with such developers of ideas as em- 
ployee suggestion systems. They will 
need to work their way to new highs in 
both employee and customer safety, 
reaching a standard in these respects 
far beyond anything enjoyed for many 
years. They will have to promote fur- 
ther safety at highway-rail intersections, 
to offset the rising tide of highway cas- 
ualties resulting from the increased post- 
war operation of automobiles. 

On the side of practical mechanics, 
they will need to continue motive power 
reconversion and expansion programs 
—one of the major reasons for railway 
ability to serve so well throughout the 
war. They will need to experiment with 
both new power and new trains. There 
will be corresponding developments in 
all adjuncts of service, diners for the 
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passengers, faster terminals for the 
freight and soon, There will be lighter, 
stronger and faster equipment of all 
kinds. There will be further experi- 
ments with radio communication to and 
from trains en route, engines and ca- 
booses as well as passenger cars. Radar 
will get a try-out. Railway representa- 
tives will travel in foreign lands mak- 
ing personal on-the-spot investigations 
of foreign traffic and trade possibilities 
for the benefit of all business men in 
every state and trade territory. De- 
velopment programs will be expanded 
in agriculture and industry alike. 
These are a few of the many railway 
projects under way, and there will be 
more, all designed to bring about a more 
friendly feeling than ever between the 
railroads in general and the public 
whom all these railroads serve. Yet 
these deeds, some already accomplished 
and some in the stage of promise, are 
only part—and a small part—of the 
foundation upon which railroads will 
have to build for the future. They will 
have to add to their deeds a certain 
amount of reporting and continued con- 
structive thinking, or else there will be 
a tendency to forget what they have ac- 


complished and what they are going to . 


do. Consequently, progressive thinking 
and speaking are very much in order not 
only on the railroads but also among 
their customers, both present and pros- 
pective. 


More Advertising Needed 


There will need to be a great expan- 
sion of the institutional and public re- 
lations advertising in which the rail- 
roads have engaged with such notable 
success, as well as a resumption of their 
customary passenger and freight adver- 
tising, the latter a casualty of the war. 
There will have to be public speaking 
by railway men—more now than ever 
before. We shall have to draw heavily 
upon both the newspapers and the radio 
to carry our messages, and we shall have 
to go into television when it gets into 
general use. 

Railway public relations efforts to 
date have won, we think, and will hold 
in the future, again we think, the good 
will of millions of persons not only be- 
cause the approach has been sincere, con- 
structive and well-intended but also be- 
cause it has been backed throughout the 
years by deeds of which the entire rail- 
road world has been proud, by a per- 
formance which has truly served the 
needs of all the people for whom the 
railroads were built and continue to 
exist. 

Supplementing such an advance in 
public and private friendship and ac- 
ceptance, the railroads will do well, I 
think, to engage in further development 
of the mental capacities and good will 
of their own employees not only by in- 
structing them thoroughly in the policies 
and operations of the companies but also 
by inviting their suggestions for the 
betterment of all operations and paying 
them well for every suggestion which is 
likely to prove helpful. Here is a vast 
reservoir of co-operative effort which 
the railroads will do well to take the 





leadership in tapping. This must be 
done, I rather think, in co-operation 
with the representatives of the employees 
themselves, the latter the leaders in their 
labor organizations, all of whom could 
very well hold honored places upon the 
committees which select the winning 
ideas and indorse the payment of com- 
pany funds therefor. 


Too Much Transportation 


The road ahead is one which calls for 
open-minded, constructive thinking by 
us all. I am completely sincere when | 
give you as my best opinion the thought 
that our successful future in railroading 
depends almost altogether upon the path 
which our thinking follows within the 
next few years, perhaps within the next 
few months. We cannot always buy our 
way out or bull our way through or push 
ahead by main force and mass produc- 
tion of ton-miles and passenger-miles. 
We must guide ourselves carefully in the 
future through a series ef pitfalls and 
alert and determined competitive 
practices, all of them designed to take 
away from the railroads that one thing 
which has primarily been the salvation 
of railroading in grievous crises in gen- 
erations past—and that is the ability to 
have plenty of traffic at railway disposal 
and to haul that traffic cheaply, efh- 
ciently, with the minimum of manpower 
involved. eee) 

Something tells me that the nation s 
ability to produce methods of transpor- 
tation is likely to continue for a good 
many years well beyond the ability of 
the nation at the same time to produce 
traffic that will keep all of them in profit- 
able operation. During the war we 
have had a condition in which the public 
has actually had to use the railroads—or 
else. That condition is not continuing 
and will not continue. We cannot de- 
pend upon adverse circumstances such 
as rubber shortages, enemy submarines 
and fog and storm to keep our competi- 
tors limited in their operations. 

All these hindrances have been or will 
soon be wiped out. Railroads will have 
to stand strictly upon their own merits 
as public carriers. Railroads must be- 
come carriers desired and wanted and 
appreciated by a public which has a 
choice among a great many types ot 
carriers and which has the money to 
patronize all or any of them as it may 
choose. 


Creating a Public Preference 


Moreover, the money angle—the ad- 
vantage of economy—will not always 
remain a prime attraction of the rail- 
road. Everywhere I turn nowadays I 
see signs that even the airplanes, seem- 
ingly expensive as they would be if all 
their costs were taken into considera- 
tion, are getting down to rates and fares 
that can seriously compete with and in 
some cases under-cut railway transpor- 
tation. 

Consequently, we must look upon the 
road ahead for the railroads as a path- 
way that will be successfully followed 
only by those who create and deserve a 
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public preference for railroading. That 
preference will come about, and will be 
deserved, only if the railroads enlist all 
their capabilities in the campaign. We 
shall have to do constructive thinking 
and planning and spending that will in- 
sure a constant improvement in the pub- 
lic service which the railroads render. 


Too Many Preconceptions 


That program will call for major 
qualities of mind and heart and determi- 
nation on the part of every man and 
woman connected in any way with rail- 
roading. We must avoid above all else 
the tendency to rely upon fixed patterns 
of thought. We must not allow our 
thinking or our emotions to get into a 
rut and stay there. In saying this, I am 
reminded of the great many of our pub- 
lic characters, both in office and out, who 
can always be depended upon to react 
to any expressed proposition strictly 
upon the basis of their previously an- 
nounced likes and dislikes. Such per- 
sons leave themselves wide open. They 
can be guided into the wrong channels 
almost invariably by any opponent who 
will take good care to select the right 
and honest and proper position for him- 


self before bringing up any question that 
might possibly arouse a dispute. 

Unfortunately, on the railroads in the 
past we have had far too much automatic 
thinking. Too many of our people have 
been inclined to respond to any sugges- 
tion strictly upon the basis of precon- 
ceived opinions. If a thing has always 
been done one way, some of us have felt, 
I am afraid, that that’s the way it ought 
always to continue to be done. New 
public policies regarding rates and reg- 
ulation, for example, have invariably 
brought about a concerted response from 
within the railroad industry itself to the 
general effect that, because this thing 
or that has never been done that partic- 
ular way before, it must not now be done 
—or even tried experimentally—upon 
the suggested basis. 

Railroading in the future cannot be 
successful if based upon such case-hard- 
ened habits of thinking. We must have 
open minds, alert minds, inquiring minds, 
humble minds, minds that are ready to 
admit mistakes, to accept new ideas, to 
experiment, to go forward, never back- 
ward, even if going forward involves 
risk and uncertainty and inability to see 
clearly the path that lies immediately 


* ahead. 


Westbrook Pegler’s Advice on 


Railroad Passenger Service 


(Copyright, 1945, by King Features Syndicate) 


HE Santa Fe is asking the passen- 

gers for suggestions as to how the 
railroads should be run and I observe 
that the New York Central is doing the 
same. It appears that the railroads, 
generally, apprehend that the public will 
remember the discomforts of travel dur- 
ing the war and hold a grudge and, pos- 
sibly, take to the buses or planes, al- 
though, at the worst, the civilians in the 
Pullmans had only to look out the win- 
dows at the troop trains or recall, if they 
had any experience in European travel, 
the margin of our worst over Europe’s 
best in normal times to realize how well 
off we were. 


Courtesy Can Be Overdone 


I think the new salesmanship of the 
railroads, in the Passenger Department, 
goes in for a little too much hand-hold- 
ing and baby-kissing and is attempting 
the impossible. After all, the first and 
final purpose of the railroad is to take 
the passenger safely from here to there 
and it never will be able to provide the 
luxury of mansion life in the cramped 
quarters of a train. Not many of us are 
accustomed to luxury at home, anyway, 
and if the railroads give us just comfort, 
safety and privacy for those who like it, 
we should be willing to settle for that. 
There are gregarious souls, however, 
who like to strike up conversations and 
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discover that it is a small world after 
all, so it will not do to abolish the open 
car. Such passengers get claustrophobia 
in the cells, however soft the beds and 
chairs and pretty the tones of the up- 
holstery. 

One error of our railroad people up 
to the time of Pearl Harbor was that in 
some hauls they were trying to compete 
with the planes in speed. They went too 
fast, and whatever statisticians may say 
in decimal points about the casualty 
rate per million passenger-miles, when 
an engineer slews the dishes off the ta- 
bles and rolls the guests in their bunks 
on the curves he is going too fast. They 
were doing that every day and night 
and the experience is not only uncom- 
fortable but, in flood season, when the 
ground is spongy and the road-bed is 
working, it is alarming as well. 

I hope they will be able to assure us 
soon that their regular, professional 
operating crews are back and that the 
old sense of responsibility, the caution 
and alertness that had come to be char- 
acteristic, will be revived. You just 
can’t run railroads safely with casuals 
in the crews and it takes years of train- 
ing and experience to teach a man that 
an act of monkey-business that might be 
harmless in a factory or an office may 
cause a terrible smash somewhere out in 
the wilds. 

I suspected that dumb carelessness or 





laziness was responsible for several bad 
rear-end collisions within the last year 
or so and I could see no other explana- 
tion one day when, on a single track 
line, where war freights and troop trains 
were rolling a few minutes apart, a pas- 
senger came up from the last car laugh- 
ing at a wonderful joke on our flagman. 
The flagman had got down at the last 
stop and had been left when we pulled 
out. 

We couldn’t back up to get him, so 
the brakeman or conductor had to take 
over and there was much argument as 
to whether the engineer did or didn’t 
get a signal that he was back aboard. 
Anyway, he wasn’t, and somebody had 
missed a trick. 


Immature Managers 


Railroad men that I know are just 
hell on caution and that slogan, “Safety 
First,” was dinned into the very souls 
of the regular crews, the best of whom 
are not young. The overland buses lack 
the same sense, as many of us have no- 
ticed in close scrapes with the jugger- 
nauts in tight places, and in aviation 
the passenger service is still to a large 
extent in the hands of speculative pro- 
moters preoccupied with politics, per- 
sonal publicity and night club life and 
without the tradition or responsibility 
for human life that is always in the mind 
of the railroad executive? Aviation 
hasn’t the maturity of the railroads in 
the responsible brackets and both indus- 
tries know it. 

A year or so ago I was talkjng, or 
listening, to Henry Kaiser and trying 
to keep him on the subject of a low- 
lived hoodlum who was running the 
workers in a war plant that Henry had 
been asked to straighten out. Henry 
flaps around, and the first thing I knew 
he had a fellow bring in a lot m4 pictures 
of the choo-choo car of the future, 
painted in beautiful colors, which looked 
more like jobs for the milliners than the 
steel workers. They certainly were 
pretty and a passenger in that brave 
world of the future might feel that he 
was a Vanderbilt or a Soviet commissar 
for a day, amid servants, heavy linen 
and crystal service. But I remembered 
what an old, practical railroad man had 
told me about a small batch of candy 
cars that had been whipped up as an 
experimental order which certainly 
were great for style and beauty but 
sagged at the ends so the couplings 
didn’t meet. 


A List of Essentials 


Me, I don’t care whether the outside 
is shiny, like a new dime, and gaily 
striped like a song-writer’s shirt, or 
there are movies or a gameroom in which 
to listen to radio comedians from Hol- 
lywood playing gin and discussing their 
fabulous earnings, if it stays on the 
track and doesn’t run into the train 
ahead or get hit by the one behind. If, 
then, for extra, they can keep the air- 
conditioning in shape and shake to- 
gether a fair supper and the lights work, 
that will be just fine. 
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One project on 111 miles of single track saves | hr. 
45 min. for each of the through freight trains 
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HE Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 

Louis has installed centralized traf- 
fic control on 92 miles of the Nash- 
ville division between Bruceton, Tenn, 
and Nashville, as well as on 111 miles 
of the Chattanooga division between 
Nashville and Stevenson, Ala. Except 
for 4 miles through the Nashville ter- 
minal, the C. T. C. is continuous for 
207 miles between Bruceton and Steven- 
son, 

Between Nashville and Cowan, 85 
miles, the railroad traverses rolling hilly 
country and in general the grades range 
up to about | per cent. Most of these 
grades are short but some range from | 
mile up to about 2 miles long. Starting 
at Normandy, an ascending grade south- 
ward ranges from about 0.7 to 1.26 per 
cent for about 5.5 miles. This grade 
includes five 4-deg. curves and five rang- 
ing from 5 deg. to 5 deg. 29 min. Ex- 
tending south from a point 1 mile north 
of Tullahoma, the line is tangent for 
about 11 miles. 

The L type locomotives with boosters 
are rated at 2,000 tons southbound be- 


Train Passing Switch 
at C.T.C. Signal 34L 


Map of the Two Divisions 
Between Bruceton and 
Chattanooga, Via Nashville 


tween Nashville and Tullahoma, 68 
miles, and at 3,000 tons southbound be- 
tween Tullahoma and Cowan. For fast 
through service the train load is about 
1,850 tons. Northbound these locomo- 
tives are rated at 2,450 tons, Cowan to 
Nashville, but, for fast through service, 
at 1,750 tons. 


Cumberland Mountain Grades 


Starting at Cowan, the grade ascends 
southward at rates varying between 0.91 
and 2.42 per cent for about 2 miles to a 
crest in the center of the tunnel through 
the Cumberland mountains, this tunnel 
being 2,228 ft. long. In the last mile 
before entering the tunnel there are five 
curves ranging from 4 deg. to 6 deg. 10 
min. Starting at Tantallon, the foot of 
the mountain on the south side, the grade 
ascends northward at rates varying be- 
tween 1.8 and 2.5 per cent for about 4.5 
miles to the crest in the tunnel. This 
mountain is practically all on curves, 
nearly all of which range from 5 to 6 
per cent. A helper locomotive is used on 
each southbound train between Cowan 
and Rockledge, as well as on each north- 
bound train between Sherwood and 
Rockledge. On passenger trains, the 
helper is coupled ahead of the road loco- 
motive. On freight trains, the helper is 
coupled at the rear to push. 

The trains are naturally limited to 
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slow speeds when ascending the grades, 
and, for safety, are limited by rule to 30 
m.p.h, when descending. Because of 
these slow speeds and on account of the 
extra light engine moves, as well as the 
time lost to cut in and cut out helpers, 
the section between Cowan and Sher- 
wood is the most difficult to operate. 
Thus the capacity of the division is de- 
termined by the success in keeping trains 
moving over this mountain. 

setween Sherwood and Stevenson, 
15 miles, the railroad is single track, 
along the banks of a creek at water level 
which is less than 0.1 per cent descend- 
ing southward, Stevenson is the south 
end of the C. T. C. project. Between 
Stevenson and Chattanooga the railroad 
is double track. 


Heavy Traffic 


The Chattanooga division is a part oi 
the Dixie Route that handles such trains 
as the Dixie Limited and Dixie Flyer 
which are operated in both directions as 
through daily trains between Chicago, 
Nashville, Atlanta, Jacksonville ‘and 
other cities in Florida. Also the Dixie 
Flagler, a streamlined all-coach train, 
is operated in each direction every third 
day. The schedules include five passen- 
ger trains each way daily and the stream- 
liner each way every third day. Second 
sections and extra trains are operated 
almost every day, so that an average of 
6 trains are operated each way daily. A 
local freight is operated in each direc- 
tion daily except Sunday. On the aver- 
age there are from 15 to 20 through 
freight trains in each direction daily. 
Thus the total number of trains ranges 
from about 44 to 54 daily with a maxi- 
mum of about 60. In addition there are 
numerous moves made by light engines 
in helper service over the mountain. 


Two C. T. C. Machines at Cowan 


In view of the fact that all trains stop 
at Cowan, either to cut in or to cut out 
helper locomotives, and for coal and 
water, this was a logical place at which 
to divide the territories to be controlled 
from separate C. T. C. machines. The 
operation of trains and helper locomo- 


tives over the mountain requires special 
attention on the part of the dispatcher at 
certain times. Therefore, one C. T. C. 
machine with a panel 5 ft. long was pro- 
vided to control the 26-mile territory 
from Cowan south over the mountain to 
the end of double track at Sherwood. A 
second 15-ft. C. T, C. machine with five 
sections arranged in a “U” shape is to 
control the 85 miles north from Cowan 
to Nashville. A dispatcher is in charge 
of each of these machines, and the dis- 
patcher on the 5-ft. machine also han- 
dles certain branch lines by timetable 
and train orders. 
While pfeparing installation 


for the 





of the C. T. C., three single sidings were 
removed and one was shortened to be 
used only as a house track. One new 
siding was added at Rucker, and exist- 
ing sidings at Tullahoma and Cowan 
were lengthened. The capacities of the 
sidings, based on cars 45 ft. long, are 
indicated on the diagram. 

Single sidings are located at 10 towns 
between Nashville and Stevenson. Lap 
siding layouts are in service at Antioch 
and Murfreesboro. At Wartrace there 
are two separate sidings not arranged as 
a lap, and at Tullahoma there are three 
sidings. At Decherd there are two sid- 
ings on the west side of the main track. 
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Profile and Track Layout of Section Including Heavy 
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Chis installation of C. T. C. between 
Nashville and Stevenson was completed 
and placed in service in October, 1944. 
A check of running times before and 
after this date revealed an average re- 
duction of 1 hr, 45 min. for each through 
freight train under C. T. C. operation 
by Signal indication, and an average sav- 
ing of 2 hr. 30 min. for local freights. 


On the Nashville Division 


Krom Nashville the main line ex- 
tends westward 94.5 miles to Bruceton, 
from which point there are three lines. 
One extends north 86.3 miles to Padu- 
cah, Ky., a second extends 76.6 miles 
northwest to Hickman, Ky., and a third 
143.3 miles west to Memphis, Tenn. 

Three through passenger trains are 
operated in each direction daily between 
Nashville and Memphis. These trains 
make connections with other passenger 
trains operated between Bruceton and 
Hickman, as well as between Bruceton 
and Paducah. Freight trains arrive at 


and depart from the yard at Bruceton. 
\ local freight train 


is operated each 





The C. T. C. Control Machine in the Dispatcher’s Office at Bruceton, Tenn. 


From 10 to 


way daily except Sunday. 
12 through freight trains are operated 


each direction daily. Thus the total 
number of train movements ranges from 
25 to 30 daily with a peak of 45. 
Between Nashville and Bruceton the 
railroad crosses rough hilly country 
practically all the way. A grade vary- 
ing between 1.0 and 1.59 per cent, as- 
cending northward, extends for about 
five miles between Kingston Springs and 
White Bluff. A grade varying between 
0.9 and 1.52 per cent ascending south 
ward extends for about 4 miles between 
Gorman and McEwen. Just north of 
Tennessee City there is an ascending 
grade southward ranging from 1.8 to 
1.35 per cent for about 3 miles. This is 
the ruling grade southbound. The ton- 
nage rating of the L-2 type locomotives 
is 1,500 tons northbound between Nash- 
ville and Bruceton, and 1,675 tons south- 
bound from Bruceton to Nashville 


Nashville Division Sidings 


At the Nashville end, the C. T. C. 
starts at the north end of the home sig 











nal limits of the Shops interlocking. At 
Kingston Springs, which is at the foot 
of the ruling grade northbound, are two 
sidings, one on each side of the main 
track, and there is a similar arrangement 
at Colesburg. As a part of the C. T. C. 
project, power switch machines and 
semi-automatic signals controlled by the 
dispatcher were installed at these siding 
switches at Kingston Springs and Coles- 
burg, as well as at 13 single sidings. The 
locations of these sidings and the car 
capacities are indicated on the plan 


The Old Sidings 


On the Nashville division more sid- 
ings were previously in service than 
would be needed with C. T. C. The old 
sidings at Eva, Vaughan’s Gap, New- 
som and Burns were removed. At Dick- 
son the old siding was left as a house 
track. The hand-throw switch stands 
were left in service and electric locks 
were applied, but no signals were in- 
stalled for directing train movements. 

No automatic block signaling was in 

(Continued on page 651) 
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Grades, Curves and Tunnel Between Cowan and Sherwood 
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At Left—The Waiting Room Announcer’s Position Showing the PAX Telephone, 
Key Switch and Pilot Light and Handset—Center, The 50-Watt Amplifier Is Wall- 


Mounted in an Office—Right, The 6-Watt Amplifier for the Waiting 


oom Speakers 


Address Systems for Small Stations 


Illinois Central application coordinates needs of waiting room 


and long platform for handling through-train passengers 


PUBLIC address system recently in- 
stalled by the Illinois Central at its 
63rd Street station in Chicago is a good 
example of the best principles of applica- 
tion of such systems. It employs the 
maximum number of small speakers war- 
ranted by operating results and econom- 
ics. Instructions to passengers are made 
distinctly audible to them without the use 
of sound concentrations which would be 
objectionable in the residential district 
in which the station is located. 

The station building includes a ticket 
office and waiting room from which pas- 
sageways connect with two elevated sub- 
urban train platforms and one track- 
level, through-train platform which is 
1570 ft. long. An 872-ft. section of the 
platform is covered and there are two 
fully-enclosed waiting rooms within the 
covered section. 

The address system is needed to expe- 
dite the handling of through passengers, 
advising them of the approach of out- 
bound trains, the location of their cars 
in the train, and for the paging of indi- 


Interior of the Waiting Room 
Showing Two of the Three RCA 
Speakers, One on the Grill at the 
Left and One at the Extreme Right 
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viduals or groups. It becomes particu- 
larly important when a train is run in 
two or more sections. Announcements 
are first made in the waiting room and 
passengers are moved through the gates 
and passageway to the platform which is 
zoned, the various zones being designated 
by prominently displayed letters. 

There are three speakers in the wait- 


ing room, 18 bi-directional speakers on 
the covered platform and in the shelters 
and two horn-type speakers faced in op- 
posite directions, on the open platform. 
Two handsets are used for making an- 
nouncements, one in the waiting room 
near the gates and one in one of the shel- 
ters on the platform. Handsets rather 
than separate microphones are used be- 
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At Left—The Station Master Makes an Announcement from the Platform 
Shelter—Center, One of the Webster Bi-Directional Speakers—Right, 
Open End of the Through-Train Platform Showing the Two RCA Units 


cause the receiver, which is not con- 
nected in the circuit, aids in properly 
positioning the mouthpiece when an- 
nouncements are being made. 

The waiting room position has a 
double-throw switch and pilot light. The 
switch is of the non-locking key type 
which must be held closed in either posi- 
tion by hand. One position connects the 
microphone to the speakers in the wait- 
ing room and the other to the platform 
speakers, 

The microphone in the platform shelter 
operates only the platform speakers and 
when in operation it disconnects the wait- 
ing room microphone circuit. When 
the waiting room or gate operator 
throws his switch to the platform speak- 
ers, the pilot light shows if the circuit 
is ready for his use. Normally all an- 
nouncements to passengers on the plat- 
form are made by the operator in the 
platform shelter. A PAX telephone 
provides~ for private conversation be- 
tween the waiting room and _ shelter 
operators. 


Amplifier for Platform Speaker 


A 50-watt amplifier located in office 
space near one end of the platform sup- 
plies the platform speakers. A 6-watt 
amplifier placed in a convenient cable 
vault supplies waiting room speakers. 

The three RCA speakers in the wait- 
ing room are set for about one watt out- 
put each. Eighteen of the speakers on 
the platform are bi-directional model 8 
CP-1 Webster speakers and the two on 
the open platform are RCA MI-6309 
units, Each of the twenty is set for 
about 1% watts output. 

Carbon microphones are used and the 
necessary microphone power is obtained 
from dry batteries. Amplifier power is 
taken from the 110-volt a.c. circuits. 
Plate voltage is applied to the larger 
amplifier only when it is in service. This 
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is accomplished by a control relay which 
closes when the announcer’s switch is 
thrown to the operating position. Only 
one pair of wires is used between the 
two amplifier locations, The pair is 
used directly as a speech channel and 
for the operation of controls by means 
of a simplex circuit and suitable relays. 

The installation was designed by and 
installed under the direction of P. B. 
Burley, electronics engineer, Illinois 
Central, Chicago. 


C. T. C. on 207 Miles 


(Continued from page 649) 
service on this division previously; 
therefore, the C. T. C. system, including 
signals, line circuits and track circuits. 
is all new. In general, the circuits and 
signaling are similar to those on the 
Chattanooga division, as previously dis- 
cussed. One difference is that fewer 
intermediate signals were used, the loca- 
tions being spaced about 10,000 ft., plus 
or minus, as required to divide the dis- 
tance between sidings. Where the dis- 
tance between sidings ranges about 7 
miles or more, as between Bellevue and 
Pegram, three double locations of inter 
mediates were installed. Where the 
distance is from 5 to 6 miles, as for ex- 
ample 5.5 miles between Kingston 
Springs and White Bluff, there are two 
intermediate double locations. Where 
the distance is 3.5 to 4 miles, as for ex- 
ample Colesburg and Pond, only one 
double location is used. 


The C. T. C. Control Machine 


The entire C. T. C. territory between 
Bruceton and Nashville, 92 miles, is con- 
trolled from one C. T. C. machine in the 
dispatcher’s office at 


The 


Bruceton. 





dispatcher in charge of this machine also 
handles other territory between Bruce- 
ton and Hickman by timetable and train 
orders. About 10 miles of line between 
Denver and Camden is being relocated 
because of the construction of a dam on 
the Tennessee river. The C. T. C. is 
not in service on this 10 miles; there- 
fore, the maximum savings in train 
time cannot be made. Previously when 
operating the Bruceton-Nashville terri- 
tory with timetables and train orders, 
the average overall time of freight trains 
between these terminals was about 3 hr. 
30 min. northbound, and 3 hr. 45 min. 
southbound, With the C. T. C. the aver- 
age time is about 2 hr. 45 min., either 
direction. Further time savings will be 
made when the section between Johnson- 
ville and Camden is placed in service. 

The dispatchers for the Paducah and 
Memphis divisions are also located in 
Bruceton. The two sets of dispatchers 
and the chief dispatchers formerly 
worked in a one-story frame building 
which was in need of replacement. Be- 
cause of the fire hazard to the C. T. C. 
machine in the old frame building, a new 
two-story brick building was _ con- 
structed. The dispatcher’s office, in- 
cluding the C. T. C. machine, is on the 
second floor. On the ground floor is a 
large room for the cases, including the 
relays, carrier apparatus, -etc., and space 
is available for the C. T. C. test bench, 
as well as a desk for the maintainer. 
The batteries are in a separate room, 
and the heating furnace in another. 
There is a toilet on each floor. To min- 
imize the noise in the dispatcher’s office, 
the walls and ceiling are covered with 
sound-proof material. 

These installations of centralized traf- 
fic control were planned and installed 
by railroad forces under the direction 
of E. W. Anderson, signal and telegraph 
engineer, the major items of signaling 
equipment being furnished by the Union 
Switch & Signal Company. 
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Cor-Ten Cars After 
Ten Years’ Service 


Car Construction Committee 
inspects several types on 
exhibit at Pittsburgh 


In celebration of the tenth anniversary 
of the first substantial application of USS 
Cor-Ten steel, the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Company exhibited on October 10 at the 
Homestead steel works, Pittsburgh, Pa., a 
group of 14 lightweight freight cars of 
several types which have been in service 
during a major part of the period since the 
development began. Twelve of the cars 
were originally built of Cor-Ten steel and 
two were test cars in which the service of 
Cor-Ten steel was compared with that of 
Man-Ten steel and hard aluminum alloy. 
During the afternoon these cars were in- 
spected by members of the Car Construc- 
tion Committee of the American Railway 
Association, Mechanical Division, and of 
the American Railway Car Institute Com- 
mittee on Freight-Car Design then meeting 
at Pittsburgh. The party were guests of 
the steel company for luncheon and dinner. 

The largest group of cars comprised 
seven Bessemer & Lake Erie 50-ton light- 
weight hoppers. These were from the lot 
of 100 USS Cor-Ten cars weighing a few 
hundred pounds over 30,000 each which 
were built in 1935 and have since been in 
continuous heavy service on the home road. 
In the design of these cars very thin sheets 
were employed. The side sheets and top 
floor sheets were 32 in. thick; the bottom 
floor sheets % in. thick, and the hopper 
sheets Se in. thick. The interiors of these 
cars presented the characteristic, uniformly 
pitted appearance of Cor-Ten steel with no 
accumulations of heavy spalling scale char- 
acteristic of carbon steels. With one ex- 
ception, there was no visual evidence that 
any of the sheets in these cars had been 
weakened by corrosion, although there were 
signs of more than average corrosive con- 
ditions at the horizontal riveted joint be- 
tween the side sheets and hopper sheets. 
In one hopper car there were short breaks 
in a side sheet near the lower end of the 
joint between the side sheet and the hopper 
slope sheet. The thickness of the sheet at 
the fracture and other evidences of mechan- 
ical damage of the floor sheets suggest that 
the breaks in this sheet were due to causes 
other than corrosion. 

The general condition of the sides and 
top chord members of these cars indicates 
that they have stood up well under service 
requiring frequent passage through car 
dumpers. 

Another hopper car of the same design 
was one of five built in 1935 for the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie. The side sheets of this 
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car had already failed through corrosion at 
the junction of the side sheets with the 
hopper sheets and narrow patches had been 
applied. 

Two test cars for direct comparison of 
the service of Cor-Ten steel with other 
materials were also in the exhibit. In one 
of these cars the comparison is with a hard 
aluminum alloy and in the other with USS 
Man-Ten steel. These are from a group 
of thirteen 50-ton hopper cars owned by 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation 
which were rebuilt as test cars for compar- 
ing USS Man-Ten, copper-bearing steel 
and aluminum alloy with the USS Cor- 
Ten. The comparisons were between %g¢- 
in, and %-in, Cor-Ten, *¢-in. and %-in. 
Man-Ten, ™%-in. copper-bearing steel and 
'4-in. aluminum. The test has now been 
completed after an average service to pene- 
tration as follows: %g-in. Cor-Ten, 51 mos. ; 
14-in. Cor-Ten, 66 mos.; “4¢-in. Man-Ten, 
24 mos.; %-in. Man-Ten, 36 mos.; ™%4-in. 
copper steel, 35 mos.; %-in. aluminum, 52S 
Y% hard, 30 mos. 

The Bessemer & Lake Erie now has in 
service over 6,000 lightweight hopper cars 
of USS Cor-Ten construction with nominal 
capacities of 70 and 90 tons. These cars 
were first built in 1936. The bodies of both 
capacities are the same, The weight of the 
90-ton car is 48,500 Ib. The side and top 
floor sheets are %-in. material; the bot- 
tom floor sheets of %»2-in. material, and 
the hopper sheets %@ in. The two cars 
exhibited are in good condition. 

The remaining two cars of the exhibit 
were 50-ton box cars, one built in 1938 for 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie by the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company of 
light-gauge welded sheets, weighing 38,- 
300 Ib.; the other, weighing 43,200 Ib., was 
built by the American Car & Foundry Co. 
in 1941. The body structures of both of 
these cars are in generally good condition. 


September Ton-Miles 


The volume of freight traffic, handled 
by Class I roads in September amounted to 
50,400,000,000 ton-miles, according to a pre- 
liminary estimate by the Association of 
American Railroads. The decrease under 
September, 1944, was 17.5 per cent. 

Revenue ton-miles of service performed 
by Class I roads in the first nine months 
of 1945 was 4.5 per cent under 1944, and 
1.5 per cent less than the corresponding 
period two years ago. 

The accompanying table summarizes rev- 
enue ton-miles for the first nine months of 


1945 and 1944: 
1945 


Per cent 
1944 decrease 
First 
7 months 425,644,875,000 431,106,870,000 1. 
August %56,400,000,000 64,459,523,000 12 
Sept. »50,400,000,000 61,181,730,000 


Aw 


/ 


— 


Total 
9 months 532,444,875,000 556,747,123,000 4.4 


* Revised estimate. 
> Preliminary estimate. 


Freight Car Situation 
Remains Quite Tight 


kKendall’s October report indi- 
cates that no surplus is 
now in sight 


Freight car conditions remain generally 
tight with nothing which could be called 
a surplus in hand or in sight for the 
next few months, according to the October 
issue of the report on the “National Trans- 
portation Situation,” issued by Warren C. 
Kendall, chairman of the Car Service Divi- 
sion, Association of American Railroads. 
The foregoing does not apply to the tank 
car situation where conditions have so eased 
that Mr. Kendall omitted reference to it 
from the report. 


Shy on High-Grade Cars—Box cars, 
especially the better grade, are in great 
demand in all sections, and particularly on 
the principal grain loading roads for the 
movement of this year’s record crops. There 
have been “some deficiencies” for better 
grade box cars in the Northwest, Central 
West and Southwest districts, Mr. Kendall 
said, noting at the same time that carload- 
ings of grain and grain products for the 39 
weeks ended September 29 totaled 2,035,149 
compared with 1,890,390 in 1944 and 1,954.- 
329 in 1943. 

While he called this job of handling the 
crops his “greatest single box car distribu- 
tion problem,” the C. S. D. chairman point- 
ed out that requirements of box cars for a 
number of other commodities “continue in 
considerable volume.” He mentioned spe- 
cifically the export program calling for 
shipment of 180 million bushels of grain to 
Europe at the rate of 30 million bushels a 
month; and the program for returning 
materials and supplies from the war thea 
ters. 


No Let-Up in Box Car Needs—"“Not 
withstanding the substantial decrease in 
total carloadings for the country as a whole 
since V-J Day, there has been relatively 
little decrease in the requirements for box 
cars,” Mr. Kendall went on. “The con- 
tinued cooperation of everyone in the 
prompt loading, unloading and expeditious 
handling of box cars will be of material 
assistance in meeting the obligations for this 
type of car.” 

Meanwhile, the demand for automobile 
box cars has been light and the supply ade- 
quate only because of the unsettled labor 
situation existing in the automobile indus- 
try. Several roads are taking advantage of 
the lull to progress their programs for re- 
conditioning and re-equipping their auto box 
cars. 

(Continued on page 656) 
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Too Much Transport 


May Bring Rate Rise 


Plowman warns: low r. r. rates 
stem from volume, menaced 
by tax-aided rivals 


With E. G. Plowman, vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the United States Steel 
Corporation, as guest of honor and prin- 
cipal speaker, the Mid-West Shippers 
\dvisory Board met at the Palmer House 
in Chicago on October 11. 

Mr. Plowman spoke on “Post-war Prob- 
lems,” and prefaced his summary of coming 
difficulties with an interesting history of 
pre-war and war-time conditions as a con- 
trast to what the railroads, and other 
methods of transportation, face in future 
vears. He cited vastly improved transporta- 
tion facilities of World War II as compared 
to the “chaotic” conditions of the previous 
world conflict. This betterment, the speaker 
said, stems from the fact that competing 
forms of transportation and competing car- 
riers in the same field during the years 
separating the two great wars, “worked out 
and applied some voluntary measures of co- 
operation,” and that the railroads perfected 
a number of technological improvements in 
equipment and operation. Referring to the 
future, Mr. Plowman said in part: 

“During the months immediately ahead 
of us, there will be a gradual relinquishment 
of war-time government control of Ameri- 
can transportation. The thousands of indi- 
vidual transportation companies and the 
hundreds of thousands of shippers, in the 
near future, will find themselves in normal 
peace-time relatien with each other. 


“Certificates” for Highways? “Traffic 
men may well view with concern proposals 
to expand the transportation facilities of the 
United States. There is ground for fear 
that part of this post-war expansion may 
have to be paid for, not from operating 
economies but by increased rates and 
charges. Undiscriminating expansion of 
transportation facilities by government 
should be ended. One suggestion is that 
public agencies-should obtain-certificates of 
convenience and necessity before spending 
millions upon new highways, waterways or 
airways, This suggestion may become more 
important as such undertakings become 
more and more duplicative and competitive 
with existing transportation facilities. The 
merits of this proposal should be studied 
by traffic men and traffic associations. 

“Now that the war is over, it is essential 
to the progress of the United States that 
railroads re-equip themselves. New Pas- 
senger cars of better design and improved 
utility are needed. Thousands of freight 
cars are old, worn out, obsolete and must be 
replaced. Improved types of freight cars 
should be designed to meet new uses and 
requirements. Trucks, airplanes, ships, 
barges, pipe lines, and even long-distance 
conveyor systems should be redesigned, im- 
Proved and reconstructed in the post-war 
tra. This type of expansion of transporta- 
tion facilities is highly desirable and should 
not be curbed by any governmental restric- 
tons. It amounts to offsetting, by new con- 
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struction, of the deferred maintenance that 
has accumulated during the war. Through 
the replacement of obsolete with modern 
equipment, shippers may receive the benefit 
of the great technological advances brought 
about by the war. Bold investments of 
private capital, in this way, make a rea: 
contribution towards lower costs and better 
co-ordination of national transportation.” 
“The need for effective co-operation be- 
tween shippers and transportation com- 
panies in the United States was never 
greater than now,” the speaker concluded. 
“It will be our own fault if traffic executives 
fail to maintain efficient national transpor- 
tation conditions in this post-war period.” 


Loadings Forecast—During the meet- 
ing it was disclosed that the freight car 
loadings forecast for the fourth quarter 
included substantial increases in seven 
major commodities as follows in percent- 
ages: 

Grain, 10.0; Livestock, 11.5; Salt, 15.0; 
Cement, 15.0; Brick and clay products, 
20.0; Fertilizers, 20.0, and furniture, 10.0. 

During the morning session W. C. Ken- 
dall, chairman of the Car Service division 
of the Association of American Railroads, 
delivered a short address on “National 
Transportation Conditions.” The speaker 
pointed out that American railroads did a 
100 per cent better job during World War 
II than during the previous war and this, 
despite the fact that there were 6,000 cars 
less available than in previous years. Mr. 
Kendall declared that while conditions will 
improve gradually there will still be a heavy 
demand for passenger cars during the next 
few months to meet requirements of the 
fleet. These demands, he pointed out, will 
be in the West, principally at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., San Diego and San Pedro. 


Narrow Gage “Show” Is Part of 
Rio Grande Birthday Fete 

As part of the celebration of its 75th an- 
niversary, the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern next week will display a special train 
loaded with early-day narrow-gage equip- 
ment, placed on standard flat cars, which 
will visit many important points of the 
line, The 13-car special, which leaves Den- 
ver, Colo., on October 22, will carry a 
group of Rio Grande officers and a large 
cast of entertainers banded together under 
the name of the “Gay Nineties Revue.” 

At each stopping place a show will be 
given from a “stage car” which is to be 
included in the train and is constructed 
upon a flat car. In return, a number of 
communities at which the train will stop 
have prepared to stage additional events in 
keeping with the anniversary celebration. 
Included in the narrow-gage equipment 
which will be on display are a locomotive 
built in 1882 and* weighing 59,330 Ib., an 
early-day coach, box car and caboose. 


Samuel O. Dunn to Address 
New England Railroad Club 


“New Theories of Economics and the 
Railroads” will be discussed by Samuel O. 
Dunn, editor of Railway Age, and chairman 
of the board of the Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corporation, when the New 


England Railroad Club meets on Novem- 
ber 13, at Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass. 

An informal dinner is scheduled for 6:30 
prior to the meeting. 


Sleeping Car Situation 
Will Remain Stringent 


Not expected to ease during 
next six months of heavy 
troop movements 


rhe tight sleeping car situation may be 
expected to continue for another six months 
if the Army carries out its present plans 
calling for the return during that period of 
more than 3,000,000 troops from overseas, 
including 1,240,000 through Pacific Coast 
ports where about 90 per cent of the ar- 
rivals require sleeper service for their jour- 
neys in this country. The latest figures on 
the demobilization plan were given by Colo- 
nel I, Sewell Morris, sixth zone transpor- 
tation officer of the Army Transportation 
Corps, in an October 17 broadcast over Sta- 
tion WLS, Chicago, in connection with the 
annual meeting of the National Association 
of Shippers Advisory Boards. 

Troop Travel to Rise.—At the same 
time Warren C. Kendall, chairman 
of the Car Service Division, Associ- 
ation of American Railroads, told of 
the big freight transportation job involved 
in handling agricultural products in this 
year of record grain crops. Other railroad 
officers and shipper spokesmen participat- 
ing in the program and in another October 
17 broadcast over Station WAAF, Chicago, 
predicted that progress in railroading will 
go on at an accelerated pace with the rail- 
roads continuing to be the principal form 
of transportation in the United States in the 
years ahead. 

Colonel Morris’ prediction that in the 
months immediately ahead the railroads 
will have to carry “the heaviest concen- 
trated passenger load of the entire war” 
was based on the fact that the Army will 
bring home more than 3,000,000 troops in 
the next six months, as noted above, while 
the Navy plans to bring back 2,500,000 of 
its personnel through Pacific ports from 
August through next June. At the same 
time, as Colonel Morris pointed out, the 
demobilization of hundreds of thousands 
of service people already in this country 
will continue, 600,000 replacement troops 
will be shipped to Europe and Japan fo: 
the armies of occupation, and more than 
390,000 prisoners of war will be sent back 
to their homelands. 

Record Grain Movement.—C. S. D. 
Chairman Kendall’s discussion of the crop- 
movement job ahead noted that six of the 
eight principal grain crops are expected to 
produce heavier yields than at any other 
time in history. “For example,” he said, 
“this season’s wheat crop is estimated at 
1,152,000,000 bushels, or 74,000,000 bushels 
over last year’s record crop. This will be 
nearly 50 per cent larger than the average 
crop for the past ten years. Already this 
year the railroads have carried more car- 
loads of grain and grain products than ever 
before in a similar period. During the first 
40 weeks of this year, they hauled more 
than 2,087,000 carloads of grain and grain 
products, or about eight per cent more than 
they did during the corresponding period 
of record-breaking 1944.” 

Calling attention to the fact that “the box 
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car supply is tight at the present time, and 
will probably remain so during the next 
few months,” Mr. Kendall explained: “This 
is because the need for these cars will con- 
tinue heavy—much heavier than in normal 
times—and the margin between demand and 
car supply will be narrow, One of the un- 
accust. ned loads that the railroads will 
be called upon to handle will be the move- 
ment of unusually large quantities of grains 
for export to war-stricken countries,” 


Improved Freight Cars.—Clare J. 
Goodyear, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Shippers Advisory Boards, de- 
clared that in planning for the future, the 
railroads will improve their freight equip- 
ment, as well as their passenger equipment, 
and will make many changes in other parts 
of their plant. “Through the years,” Mr. 
Goodyear said, “freight cars have gradu- 
ally become stronger, lighter in proportion 
to their carrying capacity, safer and more 
reliable in operation. In fact, improved 
freight cars had a lot to do with the out- 
standing record the railroads made in this 
war. Freight cars of the future will be so 
designed and built that they will be able to 
do a greater amount of transportation work 
and do it better. They will be made of 
lighter-weight high-tensile metals, and their 
mechanical construction will be improved 
in every way.” 

Other parts of the railroad plant which 
will see similar advances, Mr. Goodyear 
went on, include tracks, signals and com- 
munications. Changes for the better will 
be made in terminals and in office methods, 
he said, and there will be new shops, with 
better tools and better layouts. 

After thus speaking “with assurance 
about the physical side of railroading in the 
years ahead,” Mr. Goodyear concluded: 
“The real uncertainties are more in the 
economic field. In the months just ahead, 
there will probably be a considerable de- 
cline in the total production and exchange 
of goods, but we hope this will be followed 
by an upturn when there has been a com- 
plete reconversion to the ways of peace. 
The railroads are vitally concerned with 
the conditions under which they will have 
to compete for their share of the business, 
because railroads without volume business 
cannot operate successfully.” 


Railroads Indispensable. — Declaring 
that “the war proved that this country 
needs and must have the sort of service 
which only the railroads can provide,” Carl 
Giessow, vice-president of the shipper or- 
ganization and director of the Transporta- 
tion Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, stated that “there is nothing in 
existence or in sight to take the place of 
trains on tracks as the major transporta- 
tion for a continent so vast and so richly 
productive as ours.” 

“The railroads,” Mr. Giessow continued, 
“are the only form of transportation that 
can move all sorts of freight in any kind of 
weather all over the country for an average 
charge of as little as one cent a ton per 
mile.” 

In discussing what the load on the rail- 
roads is going to be in the next few months, 
Mr. Giessow said: ‘Military freight has al- 
ready dropped tremendously, and will con- 
tinue to fall off. Manufacturing will de- 
cline in the next few months as plants are 
being reconverted. That, of course, will 
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Air Paper Says I.C.C. is 
“Railroad-Dominated” 


The publication, “American Avia- 
tion,” is warning readers in the air 
transportation industry against “mon- 
key-business,” “political pressures 
and grab-bags” in its dealings with 


the Civil Aeronautics Board. It 
mentions newspaper reports of polit- 
ical influence exerted upon the 


board in the granting of certificates 
authorizing operations, and deplores 
ex-Senator Josh Lee as a member 
of the board, saying that he “lacks 
an understanding of what comprises 
a quasi - judicial governmental 
agency.” 

Behavior likely to disturb public 
confidence in the Civil Aeronautics 
Board—a misgiving “American Avi- 
ation” hints may not be devoid of 
justification—is said to be “one cer- 
tain way of having the airlines 
thrown into the railroad dominated 
i We, AM th 

Yes, sir, that is how the I. C. C. 
is characterized — “railroad-domi- 
nated.” 











have an effect on rail traffic. Everybody 
hopes that, as production gets into full 
swing again, the decline will come to an 
end. Passenger traffic on the railroads 
should be heavy while our Army and Navy 
are being demobilized.” 

Robert S. Henry, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the A. A. R., declared that railroads 
have not reached, or even come near, the 
end of progress. “However,” Mr. Henry 
pointed out, “technological progress on rail- 
roads never has been spectacular and never 
can be. That is because railroad improve- 
ments cannot be revolutionary, and, there- 
fore, lack the dramatic element of sudden- 
ness. Every change on a railroac must 
work with what is already there, and must 
fit into the long-range improvement plans 
of the future. That is why the truly tre- 
mendous technological progress of the rail- 
road industry is likely to escape public no- 
tice. But it goes on all the time, and has 
been going on ever since railroads began.’ 

In describing the train of tomorrow, Mr. 
Henry said that the railroads now have the 
choice of several types of motive power, and 
can choose whichever is best suited for the 
particular work to be done. Each of these 
types will be improved, he added, and there 
may even be a locomotive using the power 
of atomic energy, 

Improved Sleepers. — George H. 
Shafer, general traffic manager of the Wey- 
erhaeuser Sales Company and former presi- 
dent of the National Association, stated 
that passenger cars of the future will not 
only be different from those of today, but 
will also be greatly improved. “TI think 
the room or roomette type of sleeping car 
will largely, if not entirely, replace the 
present type of open-section sleeping car,” 
Mr. Shafer said. “The three-tier economy 
sleeping car will also be widely used. De- 
signers have been working overtime think- 
ing up improvements in such other types of 
passenger cars as diners, lounge cars and 
observation cars. They have also produced 
plans for new feature cars. 

“The whole idea is to make the train trip 





of the future just as enjoyable and as enter- 


taining as possibie. Dome of the improve- 
ments suggested were in effect to a limite 
extent before the war, and these will be ex- 
tended and even improved upon. Others 
have not been tried out as yet, and their 
use will depend on how the public reacts 
to them. Many of the improvements and 
new features will be the result of polls 
taken by railroads among their passengers.” 

Mr. Shafer foresaw “safer, more depend- 
able and more economical” freight service 
in the future. “This will be due not only 
to better freight cars, but also to better 
railroad operations,” he concluded. “Freight 
service will be speeded up because of better 
locomotives, better track, better signals and 
communications, improved terminals and 
better record-keeping.” 

Albert R. Beatty, manager of the Pub 
licity Section of the A. A. R., who con- 
ducted both of the programs, said that “the 
railroads proved during the war that the) 
are alert to their obligations and their op- 
portunities, and they will prove it again in 
the days ahead,” 


Government Announces Expan- 
sion of Trans-Canada Airways 


To enable the Dominion-owned airways 
to expand trans-Atlantic and other inter- 
national services, Canada’s reconstruction 
minister, C. D. Howe, has given notice in 
the House of Commons, at Ottawa, of a 
measure to increase the capital stock of 
Trans-Canada Airways from $5 million 
to $25 million. Nominally owned by the 
Canadian National, the railway will be 
given authority to acquire the increased 
stock, but it is said the proposed acquisi- 
tion in no way prejudices the government's 
declared policy to have the airlines di- 
vorced from the railways, so far as do- 
mestic service is concerned. 

At the same session, notice also was given 
of a motion to set up the annual House 
committee to deal with the Canadian Na- 
tional’s budget and expenditure for the year 
1944. Because of the general elections, it 
has not been possible to have committee 
examination of C. N. R. accounts before 
this date, it was noted. 

Discussion both in the committee and in 
the House is expected on the question o! 
increased freight rates, and the demand o! 
Western farmers for lower freight rates, 
“bound eventually to produce a major poli- 
tical fight,” according to one source. 


New York Central to Build 
New Toledo Station 


The New York Central has announced 
plans for the early construction of a new 
through-type passenger station at Toledo, 
Ohio. The main station will consist of 4 
three-story building with a concourse, which 
will serve also as the main waiting room, 
extending over nine station tracks, and 
will be flanked on either side by separate 
mail and express buildings. ‘om 

The ground floor of the new station will 
contain baggage and service facilities, and 
the third floor will be devoted to office 
space, leaving the second floor for station 
purposes, including ticket offices, a fe 
taurant and rest room. Each pair of tracks 
will be reached by a stairway from one sid¢ 
of the concourse and a ramp from the 
other. Access to the station will be by 
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means of a drive-way ramp from the street 
level direct to the second floor entrance 
of the building, making unnecessary the 
climbing of stairs or the use of elevators 
by passengers going between the station 
and the street. 

The new station will be built on the ap- 
proximate site of the present one and will 
make use of some of the present platforms, 
which, however, will “be widened. There 
will be no change in present locomotive 
and train servicing facilities other than 
those occasioned by the shifting of tracks. 
The New York Centtal station at Toledo 
is also used by trains of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio, Pere Marquette 
and Wabash. 


I. C. Maintenance Men Work 
Month Without Injury 


The maintenance of way and structures 
department of the Illinois Central, during 
the entire month of September, worked 
2,000,000 man-hours without a single report- 
able injury or motor car accident. Accord- 
ing to C. H. Mottier, chief engineer of the 
road, there were only 23 motor car acci- 
dents and 46 personal injuries in the de- 
partment in the first nine months of the 
year, during which 17,500,000 man-hours 
were worked, giving a casualty rate of 2.61 
per million man-hours. This compares with 
a rate of 4.23 for the same period in 1944 
and 5.82 for 1943. 


Welding Society Holds 
One-Day Session 


The American Welding Society at its 
annual meeting held in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 18, installed Dr. Wendell F. Hess, 
professor of metallurgical engineering and 
head of the welding laboratory, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., as presi- 
dent. The Society’s meeting this year was 
held to a one-day business session in ac- 
cordance with the regulations of the O. D. 
[. in force at the time when convention 
plans were made, 

Other officers installed were H. O. Hill, 
assistant chief engineer, fabricated steel 





Any Business Looks Easy 
to a Socialist 


The self-confident eagerness of 
socializers to take over the manage- 
ment of any and all industry, regard- 
less of its magnitude or complexity, 
reminds the “Railway Gazette” 
(London) of a story told back in 
1923 by Sir Sam Fay, late general 
manager of the Great Central Rail- 
way. 

“There are people,” said Sir Sam, 
“who believe that the conduct of a 
transport business is quite an easy 
problem. They are first cousins to 
other people who would undertake 
single-handed the management of the 
earth and all that therein is, who 
would cheerfully take on the man- 
agement of a chemist shop [i. e., a 
drug store] or an ocean liner. That 
they would finish up by poisoning 
half the population and drowning the 
remainder is to them a mere matter 
of detail.” 











construction, Bethlehem Steel Company, 
Bethlehem, Pa., as first vice-president, and 
(;. N. Sieger, president and general man- 
ager of the S-M-S Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich., as second vice-president. O. B. J. 
raser of the International Nickel Com- 
pany, New York, continues as treasurer. 
Dr. Samuel L. Hoyt, technical advisor, 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
Ohio, in recognition of outstanding contri- 
butions in the ‘welding field, delivered the 
annual Adams Lecture. His paper dealt 
with the selection of steel for welding and 
the desirability of studying design, welding 
methods and materials in such applications 
as building ships, bridges, railroad cars and 
outside structures. The lecture emphasized 
the greatly increased rigidity of the welded 
structure, as compared with the older riv- 
eted construction, and pointed out the sig- 
nificance of an almost completely ignored 
property of steel, its cohesive strength. 
Metal scientists, said Dr. Hoyt, have been 
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studying cohesive strength in their labora- 
tories for years and their findings should 
be applied in steel manufacture and in the 
design and fabrication of welded structures. 


Equipment on Order 
Class I railroads on October 1 had 38,315 


new freight cars on order, according to 
the Association of American Railroads. 
On the same date last year they had 32,224 
on order. 

This year’s October 1 total included 12,- 
070 hopper, 4,500 gondolas, 1,292 flat, 16,525 
plain box, 3,028 automobile, 850 refrig- 
erator, and 50 miscellaneous cars. 

The Class I roads also had 535 locomo- 
tives on order on October 1 this year com- 
pared with 499 on the same day in 1944, 
The former figure included 129 steam and 
406 Diesel-electric locomotives compared 
with 124 steam, two electrics and 373 
Diesel-electrics on October 1, 1944. 

Class I roads put 30,590 freight cars in 
service in the first nine months this year 
compared with 26,156 in the same period 
last year. Those installed in the first nine 
months this year included 7,619 hopper, 
4,936 gondola, 420 flat, 239 stock, 1,747 re- 
frigerator, 1,449 automobile and 14,093 plain 
box freight cars, and 87 miscellaneous cars. 

They also put 457 new locomotives in 
service in the first nine months, of which 
62 were steam and 395 were Diesel-electrics. 
New locomotives installed in the same 
period last year totaled 721, which in- 
cluded 267 steam, one electric and 453 
Diesel-electrics. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended October 13 totaled 754,521 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on October 18. This was a de- 
crease of 13,464 cars or 1.8 per cent below 
the preceding week, a decrease of 144,199 
cars or 16.0 per cent below the correspond- 
ing week last year and a decrease of 157,827 
cars or 17.3 per cent below the comparable 
1943 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended October 6 totaled 767,985 cars, and 
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the summary for that week, as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, October 6 


District 1945 1944 1943 
Eastern 136,592 160,900 170,134 
Allegheny 158,477 190,792 192,270 
Pocahontas 36,750 55,198 55,550 
Southern 112,369 120,919 122,622 
Northwestern 135,137 137,414 152,193 
Central Western 131,800 139,764 138,570 
Southwestern 56,860 72,048 75,018 
Total Western 

Districts 323,797 349,226 365,781 
Total All Roads 767,985 877,035 906,357 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 52,025 45,448 59,523 
Live stock 24,199 23,645 22,069 
i 124,532 171,527 179,294 
Coke .... 10,336 13,813 14,712 
Forest products 34,263 42,525 45,453 
Ore .. : 65,231 71,100 81,099 
Merchandise l.c.1. 110,758 108,448 102,860 
Miscellaneous 346,641 400,529 401,347 
October 6 767,985 877,035 906,357 
September 29 832,263 912,627 910,644 
September 22 837,293 897,883 907,311 
September 15 856,105 891,486 902,766 
September 8 730,628 825,166 


834,670 





Cumulative Total, 
40 Weeks ... 32,765,099 33,623,100 32,704,222 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended October 6 totaled 76,376, as compared 
with 73,921 for the previous week and 78,- 
434 for the corresponding period last year, 
according to the compilation of the Domin- 
icn Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Ree’d from 
Totals for Canada: Loaded Connections 
October 6, 1945 76,376 31,462 
October 7, 1944 78,434 37,804 
Cumulative Totals in Canada: 
October 6, 1945 .. 2,766,699 1,421,979 
October 7, 1944 .. 2,805,803 1,535,187 


Freight Car Situation 
Remains Quite Tight 
(Continued from page 652) 

Loading of livestock, Mr. Kendall said, 
has been “heavy throughout the year and 
is increasing in volume.” This has placed 
a “severe strain” on the available supply 
of both single and double-deck stock cars, 
and there have been “some deficiencies in 
the Western districts with certain shipments 
temporarily deferred.” From present indi- 
cations, the heavy loading of livestock “will 
continue through late November and all 
stock cars will be in urgent demand.” 

Although labor troubles have resulted in 
reduced coal production as compared with 
last year, the output has nevertheless re- 
mained “at a high level for the past two 
months,” and there has been “no decrease” 
in the demand for coal cars. Because he 
expects “a better than normal coal pro- 
duction for the next several months after 
miners return to work,” Mr. Kendall stated 
that he could not overemphasize the neces- 
sity for continued cooperation in the prompt 
handling of coal cars. - 


Gons, Flats and Hoppers—Require- 
ments for the sugar beet harvest have tight- 
ened the supply of gondolas in the West 
and Northwest, but elsewhere the supply 
“is ample, though demand is improving.” 
The supply of both plain and heavy capacity 
flat cars “is slightly in excess of require- 
ments,” but they are still in demand for 
movement to eastern ports to protect load- 
ings of inbound military material.” While 
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there is at present no surplus of covered 
hoppers, Mr. Kendall anticipates that the 
demand for them will soon be eased with 
the seasonal stoppages of construction proj- 
ects. 

The C. S. D. chairman devoted consider- 
able space to his discussion of the refrigera- 
tor car situation. He expects the supply of 
reefers to be “extremely tight” during the 
Fall and Winter “because the loading 
according to estimates, will continue heavy 
in the Mid-West, Western and Northwest- 
ern territories while requirements for Maine 
and Florida will steadily increase as the 
season approaches.” Reefers awaiting re- 
pairs in September averaged 6.14 per cent 
of the number in service, but Mr. Kendall 
said that this bad-order situation “will 
improve rapidly” as labor and material be- 
come available. He summed up the reefer 
situation this way: “Refrigerator car load- 
ings heavier than in any previous year and 
estimated to continue heavy throughout 
Fall and Winter. The available supply is 
tight in all principal perishable territories 
with some spot shortages in the West.” 

With respect to 1. c. 1. freight, Mr. Ken- 
dall reported that “a few scattered instances 
of labor shortages continue to obstruct free 
operations at certain freight houses, but in 
the main 1. c. 1. handling is on a current 
basis.” Again he called the attention of 
large 1. c. 1. shippers to advantages inherent 
in direct destination loading. 


Army Travel Peak—Mr. Kendall’s re- 
view of the military transportation situation 
calls attention to previously-published esti- 
mates of arrivals under the demobilization 
program. This schedule, he added, “has 
placed on the Military Transportation Sec- 
tion the heaviest burden since it was estab- 
lished in August, 1940.” The port situation 
as to freight remains liquid except at New 
York where the longshoremen have been on 
strike. Even at that point “there is as yet 
no undue accumulation of cars of export 
freight,” and the recent C. S. D. embargo 
affecting movements to that port was placed 
“to prevent adding to the bank on hand and 
creating additional car delay.” 

September detention reports indicate that 
the percentage of cars detained by shippers 
beyond the 48 hours free time was 16.43 
per cent compared to 17.74 per cent for 
August. Mr. Kendall suggested in this con- 
nection that the Car Efficiency Committees 
of the Shippers Advisory Boards and re- 
ceivers of freight generally “can make an 
important contribution to the present car 
supply” by endeavoring to reduce the per- 
centage of car detention to at least the July 
figure of 14.58 per cent. 


C. N. R. Officer Urges Coordina- 
tion of Canadian Transport 


According the highway vehicle a “proper 
place” in Canada’s economy, F. A. Gaffney, 
transport economist, department of research 
and development, Canadian National, re- 
cently declared the railways “are and must 
remain the basic transportation machine” 
in the Dominion. Speaking on behalf of 
the Railway Association of Canada before 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce at Ni- 
agara Falls, Mr. Gaffney indicated some 
“serious thought” must be given to the 
future of the railways “to avoid the com- 
mon impoverishment” that endangered their 


structure in the 30’s. And, he emphasized, 
“We must be prepared to face the fact that 
the railways, as the basic transportation 
machine, must be permitted to earn sufh- 
cient net revenues to ensure their continu- 
ance.” 

Mr. Gaffney said that failure to coordi- 
nate the various types of transport agen 
cies in Canada resulted in “a huge economic 
loss to the taxpayer,” asserting that “it 
would seem reasonable” that railway and 
highway transport be coordinated to the 
end that each performs the service to which 
it is best fitted and at the least real cost 
to the country as a whole. 

Such coordination, Mr. Gaffney explained, 
could be accomplished only by the creation 
of a federal control body with jurisdiction 
over all railway and highway services. “It 
cannot be done,” he said, “while railroads 
are regulated by a federal agency and high- 
way services are in the hands of nine dif- 
ferent commissions.” 


New Haven Aids Rehabilitation 
of Blinded War Veterans 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
has had an “impressive” hand in the re- 
habilitation project for blind servicemen 
conducted by the Army at Old Farms Con- 
valescent Hospital, Avon, Conn., according 
to Col. Frederic H. Thorne, commanding 
officer at that post. That the Army, the serv- 
icemen and all concerned are “warmly ap- 
preciative of the cooperation given by the 
railroad and its employees” is clear in the 
account of Colonel Thorne, which appears 
in a recent issue of “Along the Line,” New 
Haven employees’ journal. 

Facing “tremendous problems of adjust- 
ment,” the blinded serviceman finds travel 
assuming one of his largest concerns, and 
it is this phase of the program in which the 
New Haven has been most helpful, the colo- 
nel explained. 

Old Farms convalescents journey to 
Hartford by train, where special army 
buses transport them to Avon. At the 
Hartford station, observed Colonel Thorne, 
Passenger Representative Leo Barden “has 
particularly won the affection and good 
will of the men in his tireless efforts in see- 
ing that the blinded soldier passing through 
gets every possible break.” Conductors and 
trainmen, the colonel added, “have also met 
their responsibilities towards these men in 
a way which has reflected credit on the 
railroad.” 

At Hartford station, a complete trdin is 
placed at the disposal of the Old Farms 
authorities whenever desired. It is pulled 
into the station well in advance of depar- 
ture, so that the men will have opportunity 
to learn the layout of the lavatories, wash 
rooms, baggage racks, water fountains and 
the like. 

“During the months to come,” Colonel 
Thorne believes, “the railroad will con- 
tinue to be in actual fact Old Farms in- 
structors and, at the same time, a link 
between the public and the blinded veter- 


” 


ans. 


Club Meetings 


The Railway Club of Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
will hold its annual meeting and election of 
officers at 8 p. m., October 25, at the Fort 
Pitt hotel in that city. There will be en- 
tertainment as well. 
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Parmelee Opposes 
Minimum Wage Bill 


Declares enactment of S. 1349 
would raise railroad wage 
costs $127,200,000 yearly 


Enactment of S. 1349, the pending bill 
to provide for upward revision of the 40- 
cents-per-hour minimum wage prescribed 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act would 
ultimately increase railroad wage costs by 
more than $127,200,000 a year, according 
to Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, director of the 
3ureau of Railway Economics, Association 
of American Railroads, who testified in 
opposition to the bill at last week’s hear- 
ings before a subcommittee of the Senate 
committee on education and labor. Under 
the bill, the minimum wage would be in- 
creased immediately to 65 cents, and it 
would rise to 75 cents two years after the 
enactment date. 

The $127,200,000 figure given by Dr. 
Parmelee was based on the cost of increas- 
ing to 75 cents per hour the wage rates of 
the 475,000 railroad employees now receiv- 
ing less. The B. R. E. director pointed out, 
however, that the total increase in annual 
payroll would be “much larger,” since the 
adjustment™ would “unquestionably be fol- 
lowed by a great deal of pressure” on the 
part of higher-rated employee groups who 
would insist upon maintaining existing dif- 
ferentials. 

Again without including adjustments to 
maintain differentials, Dr. Parmelee calcu- 
lated that a 65-cent minimum would in- 
crease railroad payrolls by $34,200,000 a 
year with 256,000 employees directly af- 
fected, Meanwhile, he pointed out that the 
railroad industry’s minimum wage, so far 
as the larger roads are concerned, is now 
57 cents per hour, a rate which has been 
in effect since December 27, 1943. Thus a 
railroad employee on the minimum rate 
would earn straight-time wages of $116.28 
during a month of 25%4 working days. Dr. 
Parmelee contrasted this with the $51 per 
month which a similarly-situated employee 
earned in 1938, noting that the increase 
amounted to 128 per cent. 


Inflationary.—Generally, the B. R. E. 
director developed four arguments against 
enactment of the bill as follows: First, it 
proposes “a radical increase in the minimum 
wage rate, which will fall with unequal 
force on different sections and different in- 
dustries” ; second, it is “not so much a min- 
imum wage proposal as it is a proposal to 
institute, by statutory enactment, a general 
and nation-wide increase in the whole in- 
dustrial wage structure”; third, it is “dis- 
tinctly inflationary in character, and its 
passage will not only not be beneficial to 
labor but will be to the disadvantage of 
the workers, as well as t6 all other citi- 
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zens”; fourth, this is not the time, during 
the period of war-to-peace reconversion, to 
institute “so drastic and sudden a change 
in the general wage structure.” 

With respect to the potential effect on 
employment, Dr. Parmelee supplied figures 
showing how wage increases in the past 
have stimulated reductions in the total 
amount of employment available in the 
railroad industry. Speculating as to the 
future outlook for employment, he called 
attention to indications that layoffs of 565,- 
000 employees now working in the industry 
may be in prospect. 


Large Layoffs Predicted. — Taking 
post-war traflic estimates of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s Bureat: 
of Transport Economics and Statistics, Dr. 
Parmelee calculated that if such estimates 
prove accurate, railroad gross revenues in 
the early post-war years will be about $6 
billion a year—a gross which would sup- 
port “not more than 1,000,000 jobs on the 
basis of current rates of pay.” 

In 1944, the B. R. E. director went on, 
the Class I roads reported an average of 
1,414,000 jobs, and in addition they had 
more than 300,000 men in the armed forces. 
He assumed that not more than three-quar- 
ters of the latter will want to return to 
railroad service, while 60,000 eligible for 
full retirement would leave the service; 
and then proceeded to calculate that re- 
employment of the 225,000 returning serv- 
icemen, while getting total employment 
down to 1,000,000 jobs, would bring the 
565,000 layoffs mentioned above. “To the 
extent that wage rates increase above the 
present all-time peak, the industry would 
find it necessary to further curtail em- 
ployment,” Dr. Parmelee added 


I. C. C. Requires Write-down of 
Surplus in Merger Accounting 


Consolidated earned surplus of the Kan- 
sas City Southern system will be reduced 
by $1,501,574 as a result of the report and 
order by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 1, in the No, 29223 in- 
vestigation of proper accounting for the 
merger into K. C. S. of the Texarkana & 
Fort Smith properties. The investigation 
was instituted by the commission after K. 
C. S. had refused to comply with directions 
of the Bureau of Accounts, and the decision 
requires compliance with those directions. 

Thus the transaction must be cleared 
through Account 702'%4A, Acquisition Ad- 
justment, with the Texarkana properties 
taken into K. C. S. accounts at their origi- 
nal cost figure of $10,081,227 instead of 
their book value. This will result in a 
complete write-off of Texarkana’s surplus 
of $1,273,448 and a write-down of K. C. 
S.’s surplus by $228,126—a total reduction 
in the system’s consolidated earned surplus 
of $1,501,574, as noted above. Additional 
details were given in the Railway Age of 
July 7, page 45, where Examiner Homer 
H. Kirby’s proposed report was reviewed. 





Bulwinkle Bill Still 
Gets Strong Support 


No opposition appeared this 
week, but Georgia’s Gover- 
nor Arnall’s is expected 


Virtually unanimous endorsement of 
H. R. 2536, the bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Bulwinkle, Democrat of North 
Carolina, to stay operation of anti-trust 
laws, with respect to carrier rate-making 
procedures and other joint actions ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, is indicated as hearings of the 
measure continue before a House inter- 
state and foreign commerce subcommittee. 
At sessions subsequent to those reported 
in the Railway Age of October 13, page 
616, the bill was supported by additional 
testimony from railroad executives and 
state regulatory commissions, by representa- 
tives of truck, bus, and water carriers and 
freight forwarders, and by shipper or- 
ganizations, including the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League. 


Tom Clark the Only Anti—The only 
opposition thus far of record is that of 
Attorney General Tom C. Clark who has 
written the committee a letter expressing 
the Department of Justice’s objections to 
enactment of the bill in its present form. 
However, Governor Arnall of Georgia who 
is pressing that state’s anti-trust complaint 
against certain railroads in the United 
States Supreme Court, is scheduled to ap- 
pear at one of next week’s sessions. 

The railroad industry’s presentation was 
concluded with ‘statements from Gustav 
Metzman, president of the New York Cen- 
tral, and C. McD. Davis, president of the 
Atlantic Coast Line. Mr. Metzman stressed 
the “absolute necessity” for cooperative 
action by the railroads through appropriate 
organizations and machinery if they are 
to continue the coordinated performance 
which has come to be taken for granted. 
President Davis of the A. C. L. called 
upon his years of experience in rate mat- 
ters to make the point that the railroads 
would find it virtually impossible to main- 
tain a rate structure which would be satis- 
factory either to themselves or to their 
shippers without the conference method of 
rate making. 


Railroads Must Cooperate—aAlong the 
same line, Mr. Metzman had said that the 
whole process of railroad rate making 
would “bog down in confusion and public 
disservice” if the railroads are not permit- 
ted to discuss the initiation of new rates 
among themselves and with shipper or- 
ganizations. Pointing out that each rail- 
road is autonomous, the N. Y. C. president 
explained how railroad operations are 
nevertheless interrelated. 
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“If each railroad conducted its inter- 
dependent and interrelated operations in 
complete and utter disregard of the prac- 
tices of other railroads,” he continued, “it 
is obvious that chaos, inefficiency and even 
disaster would result. . . . For years the 
railroads have been under imperative ne- 
cessity of conferring with each other and 
of establishing mutually serviceable prac- 
tices and arrangements in respect of inter- 
related operations. It has been assumed 
not only that this was authorized but in 
some respects was actually required by law. 
Without recourse to other provisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, statutory re- 
quirement of such cooperative procedure 
is found in the national transportation policy 
set forth in that act of Congress which 
provides .that the whole Interstate Com- 
merce Act shall be administered and en- 
forced ‘all to the end of developing, co- 
ordinating and preserving a national sys- 
tem.’ 

“Clearly, it would be impossible to de- 
velop, coordinate, and preserve a single 
national transportation system if each of 
several hundred separate carriers were to 
conduct its affairs in disregard of 
the ways of other carriers and if each car- 
rier were to live in isolation rather than 
to cooperate where cooperation is the only 
alternative to chaos and disaster. As a 
matter of fact, the cooperative performance 
of American railroads in connection with 
their interrelated services constitutes what 
is a most outstanding example of the ef- 
ficient operation of free American enter- 
prise, geared to and magnificently serving 
the public interest, in peace and in war.” 


I. C. C. Scrutiny Is Ample—Declaring 


‘that the I. C. C. “is the best equipped and 


best qualified public agency to determine 
which joint arrangements of the railroads 
are in the public interest and which are 
against the public interest,” Mr. Metzman 
concluded: “It seems to us that the least 
the railroads are entitled to know, and 
to know in advance, if they are expected 
to do the kind of job that the national 
welfare requires, is whether they may or 
may not go forward with specific joint 
arrangements without risk of prosecution, 
including criminal indictments.” 

Following through from his defense of 
the conference method of rate making, 
President Davis of the A. C. L. asserted 
that the situation resulting from activities 
of the Department of Justice has created 
the need for a “straightforward, sensible 
remedy.” He thinks enactment of the bill 
would supply such a remedy, for it would 
go no further than to sanction cooperative 
action which met requirements of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act and furthered the 
purposes of the national transportation 
policy. 

“In order to understand the functions 
and purposes of the rate conference pro- 
cedure,” Mr. Davis went on, “it is im- 
portant to keep in mind certain controlling 
facts and circumstances. The Interstate 
Commerce Act requires that rates be reas- 
onable, neither unreasonably high nor un- 
reasonably low, and that they be fairly re- 
lated to each other in order to avoid 
discrimination between shippers, communi- 
ties, ports or regions, and to also avoid 
discriminations between different kinds of 
traffic. 
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W. P. B. Revokes Order L-41 


Making good on its recent prom- 
ise in that connection, the War Pro- 
duction Board has revoked construc- 
tion order L-41, thus removing all 
W. P. B. controls over construction, 
effective October 15. Since controls 
over industrial construction and con- 
struction of transportation facilities 
had already been removed, the prin- 
cipal types of construction still un- 
der controls at the time of the revo- 
cation were housing, commercial 
construction, and public works. 











“The commission is given power to fix 
maximum and minimum rates and to fix 
relationships between rates necessary to 
avoid discriminations. In this connection, 
it should never be forgotten, although ap- 
parently sometimes it is, that the law places 
upon the railroads the duty to initiate rates 
which meet the same standards as those IT 
have mentioned as governing the commis- 
sion in fixing rates.” 


Cosmos vs. Chaos—Mr. Davis did not 
know how the railroads were going to per- 
form this duty unless through the confer- 
ence method. And he stressed his conten- 
tion that the conference method “does not 
and cannot in any event or under any 
conditions operate to deprive a shipper of 
a reasonable and non-discriminatory rate.” 

“The rates which are initiated ‘under 
:he conference procedure,” he explained. 
“must be filed with the commission and 
any shipper, or any railroad, who is dis- 
satisfied with such rates, may take his 
grievance to the commission, and the com- 
mission has full authority to suspend the 
operation of a published rate before it be- 
comes effective. The activities of a rate 
conference are, therefore, entirely prelimi- 
nary and without final effect, unless the 
outcome is agreeable to all interests. No 
one is bound or prejudiced in any way by 
what is done or not done in a rate con- 
ference.” 

In closing the A. C. L. president found 
evidence of general satisfaction with the 
conference method in the fact that “the 
overwhelming majority of proposals which 
come before these conferences are disposed 
of in a manner acceptable to all interested 
carriers and shippers.” He does not see 
how there can be “any fair objection” 
to such activities; but on the contrary be- 
lieves they should be “encouraged and pro- 
tected.” 

Meanwhile J. M. Hood, president of the 
American Short Line Railroad Association, 
had testified that the short lines are pecu- 
liarly affected by the need for the con- 
ference rate making, since almost every 
movement in which they participate takes 
place under rates jointly arrived at. The 
short lines originate or terminate about 
20 per cent of all freight in the United 
States, Mr. Hood said, adding that’ thev 
cannot carry on their business without joint 
action. 
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Reduced Printing Costs—Last of the 
railroad traffic officers to appear was John 
E. Tilford, vice-president of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, whose statement in- 
cluded a discussion of the “economy and 


efficiency” of the rate conference plan and 
the publication of agency or common tar- 
iffs as compared with individual railroad 
actions in rate adjustment and tariff publi- 
cation matters. Figures presented by Mr. 
Tilford showed that the L. & N. in 1923 
spent $210,144.26 for the printing of its 
individual tariffs, and $181,731.74 for the 
services of tariff publishing agents and its 
share of rate association expenses. In 1940, 
only $10,552.12 was spent for the printing 
of individual L. & N. tariffs, while pay- 
ments for services of tariff publishing 
agents and contributions to rate associa- 
tions totaled only $120,206.85. 

Mr. Tilford explained that the L. & N 
made a study in 1923 with the result that 
it decided to transfer many of its rate sched- 
ules to the agency tariffs. And the fore- 
going figures, as he put it, “clearly show” 
that the rate association and tariff bureau 
plan “is far more economical than when a 
railroad publishes its own rates.” 

Spokesmen for other types of carriers 
appearing in support of the bill were Jack 
Garrett Scott, general counsel, National 
Association of Motor Bus Operators; Ro- 
land Rice, general counsel, American 
Trucking Association, Inc.; Chester W. 
Thompson, president, American Waterways 
Operators, Inc.; Maitland Pennington, sec- 
retary-treasurer, National Federation of 
American Shipping, and Giles Morrow, 
executive secretary and general counsel, 
Freight Forwarders Institute. Also at this 
stage of the proceeding came the favorable 
statement of John T. Corbett, assistant 
grand chief engineer and national legislative 
representative of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers. 


Amendments Proposed—The principal 
presentation in behalf of the N. I. T. 
League was made by F. F. Estes, chairman 
of the legislative committee, who endorsed 
the “principle and purpose” of the bill 
while suggesting the adoption of thre 
amendments “that will bring it more in 
harmony and consonance with the views of 
shippers.” First of these proposed amend- 
ments would restrict the authorized rate 
conferences and joint actions to carriers of 
one type, except as to matters of joint rates 
or through routes over different types of 
carriers. As noted in last week’s issue. 
Judge R. V. Fletcher, vice-president of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
said earlier in the hearing that such an 
amendment would be agreeable to the 
railroads. 

The second amendment suggested by the 
N. I. T. League would, as Mr. Estes put 
it, “futher strengthen” that language in 
the bill which provides that joint-action 
procedures shall not prevent any carrier 
from taking independent action. And the 
third would add provisions giving any 
person the right to complain to the com- 
mission of any action taken pursuant to 
an agreement approved by the commission— 
whereupon the commission would after 
hearing determine whether its approval 
of the agreement should be modified or 
terminated with respect to the action com- 
plained of. Mr, Estes explained that this 
“protection” was not necessary with re- 
spect to rates, where the commission has 
full jurisdiction; but the League thinks 
it is desirable with respect to matters in- 
volving service and facilities. 
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Keeler, president of the League, made a 
brief statement to urge enactment of the 
bill to resolve any doubt as to the legality 
of the long-standing rate procedures. “Un- 
less this is done,” he said, “we are going 
to have confusion confounded in our rate 
making which will be vitally hurtful to 
both the shippers and the carriers.” 

Colonel A. B. Barber, manager of the 
Transportation and Communication De- 
partment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, filed for the record the 
report endorsing the bill which was issued 
by that department’s committee last April. 
“We consider it significant,” Colonel Barber 
said, “that the expressions which have 
come to the Chamber headquarters from 
our members all over the country with 
respect to this legislation have been 
unanimously favorable.” 

Kenneth F. Burgess, appearing for the 
fransportation Association of America, 
called attention to the fact that what sup- 
porters of the bill asked for surface trans- 
portation had already been granted by 
the Civil Aeronautics Act to air transport. 
That act, he said, provides that air carriers 
must submit to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
their agreements as to rates; and that board 
must approve such agreements if it finds 
them not adverse to the public interest. 
Another provision, Mr. Burgess went on, 
declares that agreements thus approved 
are relieved from the operation of the anti- 
trust laws. 

He urged that it was in the public interest 
to enact a similar relief measure for sur- 
face carriers. “If this bill is passed,” he 
said, “it will permit the rate and tariff 
bureaus to function in a lawful manner, 
subject at all times to regulation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The pub- 
lic interest will be safeguarded. . . . There 
will finally be put to rest the bogey man 
that now confronts carriers and shippers 
alike whenever they meet in conference to 
discuss the freight rate adjustments that 
are vital to the economic development of 
every section of the United States.” 

The numerous other witnesses appearing 
before the subcommittee to support the bill 
included spokesmen for state regulatory 
commissions, regional traffic associations, 
state and city chambers of commerce, farm 
organizations, shipper groups and individual 
shippers, motor carrier rate bureaus and 
individual motor carrier operators. 


Denies Permit for Landing- 
Craft Service for Trucks 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has denied the application of 
H. E. Savage, Jr., for a certificate or permit 
authorizing operations as a carrier by water 
of loaded motor-truck trailers between Nor- 
folk, Va., Baltimore, Md., Wilmington, 
Del., Philadelphia, Pa., New York, Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Boston. The report is in 
No. W-911, and the plan of the applicant, 
who is a motor truck operator, contem- 
plated use of vessels of the so-called “land- 
ing-craft” type, like the Navy’s LST (land- 
ing ship, tank). 

Truckers desiring to use the water route 
would leave their loaded trailers at desig- 
nated port terminals for transportation by 
the applicant to such ports as they would 
specify when they would again assume 
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Long Litigation Foreseen—John B. 


possession of them. The commission’s re- 
port called the proposed water line “a 
unique departure from established methods 
of transportation.” The application was 
supported by certain motor carriers, but it 
was opposed by railroads and steamship 
lines. 

The commission’s adverse finding was 
based on its conclusion that the evidence 
failed to indicate that Savage was in a 
position to set up the operation he proposed. 
The specific finding was that the applicant 
had not shown that he is “fit or able” to 
do so within the meaning of those terms as 
used in section 309 (c) and (g) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. A footnote ex- 
plains that the term “fit” as thus used “has 
no reference to the personal qualifications 
of applicant.” 

Much of the report was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of applicant’s contention that the 
operations he proposed would be exempt 
from regulation under the exemption pro- 
visions of Part III of the act. The com- 
mission rejected the contention. 


August Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
October 11 made public its Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics’ pre- 
liminary summary of steam railway acci- 
dents for August and this year’s first eight 
months. The compilation, which is subject 
to revision, follows: 


Month 8 months ended 
of August with August 
cr mn, 
Item 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Number of train acci- 
cidents* 1,303 1,395 11,550 10,857 
Number of casualties 
in train, train-servi- 
ice and nontrain 
accidents: 
Trespassers: 

Killed 189 164 1,131 1,031 
Injured 126 121 815 764 
Passengers on trains: 

(a) In train acci- 

dents* 

Killed ‘ 34 33 $2 76 

Injured 170 176 1,240 1,048 
(b) In train-serv- 

ice accidents 

Killed 6 5 48 38 

Injured 247 272 1,821 1,931 
Travelers not on 

trains: 

Killed 1 6 x 

Injured 79 83 748 675 
Employees on duty: 

Killed 66 80 587 661 

Injured 4,085 4,446 31,588 31,109 

All other nontres- 

passers :** 

Killed 137 123 1,277 1,229 

“wont > 442 479 4,457 4,313 
Total—All classes 

of persons: 

Killed 432 406 3,101 3,043 

Injured 5,149 5,577 40,669 39,840 


* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 

** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 


Persons: 
Killed 120 116 1,138 1,099 
Injured 256 266 2,523 2,491 


Representation of Employees 


The Railroad Yardmasters of America 
has supplanted the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors as the Railway Labor Act repre- 
sentative of Chicago Great Western yard- 
masters, according to results of a recent 
election which has been certified by the 
National Mediation Board Also, the 
National Council Railway Patrolmen’s 


Unions, American Federation of Labor, has 
supplanted the International Brotherhood 
of Railway Police as representative of 
Spokane, Portland and Seattle patrolmen, 
while the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, operating through the 
Railway Employees Department, A. F. of 
L., has supplanted the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers as representative of electrical 
workers, their helpers and apprentices em- 
ployed in the Telegraph and Telephone De- 
partment of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas. 

On the Lehigh & Hudson River, the 
Order of Railway Conductors defeated the 
challenging Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men and retained the right to represent 
road conductors. On the Cambria & In- 
diana, where an election among maintenance 
of way employees was held in response to 
a request from the Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees, N. M. B., was 
unable to make a certification for the reason 
that no organization received a majority of 
the legal votes cast. These employees are 
not represented by any individual or organ- 
ization. 

On the Union, the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, which previously repre- 
sented engineers, firemen and certain host- 
lers, has extended its coverage to include 
additional hostlers and hostler helpers for- 
merly represented by the United Steel- 
workers of America, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. There was a dispute as to 
the eligible list of voters and the C. I. O. 
union declined to have its name placed on 
the ballot, but the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen & Enginemen contested the 
election with the B. of L. E. 


Roads Still Hit by Manpower 
Shortage, Johnson Says 


Manpower shortages “continue to hamper 
railroad operations, particularly in the West 
Coast area and present a serious problem in 
view of the heavy troop movements and 
greater than pre-war volume of freight 
traffic,” said an October 12 statement from 
Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation. The 
O. D. T. director referred to the “most 
recent estimates” which show that “more 
than 5,800,000” soldiers, sailors and marines 
will land at the country’s ports between 
now and next June—“more than 4,000,000” 
of them at Pacific Coast ports. 

He explained that the process of moving 
these men to staging areas and distribution 
centers and then to their homes or to other 
Army installations “will necessitate an esti- 
mated 1,400,000 rail man-moves monthly 
through October, November, and Decem- 
ber,” as compared with the previous August 
monthly peak movement of 1,260,000. 

“With arrivals on the West Coast at the 
rate of over 400,000 a month from now 
through May,” Colonel Johnson added, “the 
comparatively limited railroad facilities of 
the West will be severely taxed. Too, these 
very railroad lines are being seriously ham- 
pered by the continuing shortages of trained 
men in train and engine service and in 
maintenance of way and equipment work.” 

Referring to recent reports from the Rail- 
road Retirement Board’s employment ser- 
vice, the O. D. T: director noted that, as of 
October 1, unfilled openings in all railroad 
occupations totaled 69,840, an increase of 
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1,765 above the September 1 figure. He also 
called attention to that fact that the unfilled 
openings in the western regions on October 
1 totaled 19,129, a drop of only 21 per cent 
as compared with May 1, “when manpower 


needs were at their height.” Meanwhile, 
unfilled openings reported for the other 
regions dropped 48 per cent—from 98,220 
to 50,711. 

“The combination of heavy traffic and 
proportionately larger needs for the western 
carriers serving the Pacific Coast, located 
as they are to a large extent in sparsely 
settled country, presents a difficult prob- 
lem,” Colonel Johnson went on. “The pres- 
ent manpower difficulties have been accen- 
tuated by the loss of many new employees 
who have left railroad service since the 
removal of manpower controls. It is prob- 
able that the return of service men to 
civilian life and the general readjustment 
of the labor supply throughout the country 
will bring railroad employment back to 
normality by the mid-months of 1946. In 
the immediate future, however, the high 
levels of traffic will require more men than 
are available at this time to carry on rail- 
road operation.” 


New Ceiling Prices on Wrought 
Steel Freight Car Wheels 

Higher manufacturers’ ceiling prices for 
two sizes of wrought steel freight car 
wheels have been authorized by the Office 
of Price Administration under Amendment 
No. 16 to Revised Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 136, which became effective 
October 16. The new ceilings, f. o. b. Chi- 
cago or Pittsburgh, Pa., are as follows: 
Class 33-C wheels, $21.80 each; Class 
33-D, $23.60 each. 

To these prices manufacturers may add 
additional charges for “extras” they had 
in effect October 1, 1941, the O. P. A. 
announcement explained. It also said that 
the higher ceilings, amounting to increases 
of approximately 18 per cent, reflect 
“increased direct labor rates and material 
costs experienced by manufacturers since 


October, 1941.” 


Aftermath of Beaver-Mahoning 
Canal Report—a Rate Cut 


Following generally the recommended 
findings of Examiner Howard Hosmer’s 
proposed report, which was noted in the 
Railway Age of January 6, page 129, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has _ is- 
sued a report and order according Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and nearby points in the 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys steel 
producing district lower rates on all-rail 
coal from the Pittsburgh, Freeport and 
Leetonia districts in Pennsylvania and on 
ex-river coal from Conway, Pa., and 
Colona. The report by Commissioner 
Aitchison is in the No. 28825 proceeding 
and Commissioners Porter and Patterson 
dissented. 

The order instituting the investigation 
upon the commission’s own motion came 
along after the commission had met the 
late President Roosevelt’s request for a 
report on the proposed Lake Erie-Ohio 
canal, which report included I. C. C. com- 
ment on the Army engineers’ findings that 
“if the railroads would permanently reduce 
rates by an average of 29 cents per ton 
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prior to construction of the waterway, 
the through project could not be justi- 
fied.” The I. C. C. report (see Railway 
Age of February 3, 1940, page 245) warned 
that “railroads weakened by the provision 
of facilities for their competitors can not 
respond as fully as they should to the 
needs of the public for efficient and safe 
transportation.” It went on to note that 
substantial revenue losses would be suffered 
by the railroads if their coal rates in 
the territory involved were to be cut 
29 cents per ton. 


Will the Cut Silence Canal Clamor? 

-Now the commission has ordered cuts 
ranging from five to 12 cents per ton. It 
has reduced the $1.44 rate from the Pitts- 
burgh and Freeport districts to $1.37, from 
the Pittsburgh district and to $1.32 from 
the Freeport-district points of Indianola 
and Russellton. The Leetonia district- 
Youngstown rate is reduced from 94 cents 
per ton to 89 cents, and the ex-river rates 
from Conway and Colona from 90 cents 
to 80 cents. While the commission’s canal 
report is mentioned incidentally in the 
majority report, the mention is followed 
by an assertion that “the record contains 
no evidence with respect to any effect 
which reductions in the coal rates here 
under investigation might have on the 
proposal to construct a canal.” 

Dissenter Porter, however, had a little 
more to say about the matter as he rounded 
out his complaint that the cuts ordered by 
the majority did not go far enough in that 
“they will be of no real help to anyone 
interested in this proceeding but will result 
in considerable reduction of revenues to 
the carriers.” Mr. Porter recalled that 
the Youngstown Chamber of Commerce’s 
exceptions to the examiner’s recommenda- 
tions had referred to the proposed cut of 
seven cents in the key rate from the Pitts- 
burgh district as “almost ludicrous,” adding 
that if the commission could do no better 
than that “we will have to redouble our 
efforts” to find a cheaper form of trans- 
portation—“meaning canal transportation,” 
as Commissioner Porter interpreted it. 


Porter Favors Larger Cut—“Quite 
certainly,” Mr. Porter added, ‘a 29-cent 
reduction, in my opinion, is not needed to 
stop the proposed canal; a 15-cent or even 
a 12-cent reduction in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict rate and a 10-cent reduction in the 
ex-river rate [as ordered by the majority] 
would probably forestall it.” He would 
make a 12-cent reduction in the Pittsburgh 
district and extend the 12-cent cut ordered 
by the majority in rates from Indianola 
and Russellton to the entire Freeport dis- 
trict. Finally he would make the Leetonia 
district-Youngstown rate 84 cents instead 
of 89 cents. 

With respect to the 12-cent cut which he 
would make in the Pittsburgh district 
rate, Commissioner Porter had this further 
to say: “Such a reduction might easily 
save the carriers more than it would cost 
them, because if water competition in- 
creases, particularly if a canal is con- 
structed as has been suggested, not only 
would the rail carriers lose practically all 
of their Youngstown movement from the 
Pittsburgh district, but also a great’ deal 
of the heavy tonnage from the Kanawha 
and Kenova districts. The Kanawha river 


is navigable from the Kanawha and Kenova 
districts to the Ohio river; its depth is 
9 feet, the same as the Ohio.” 

Commissioner Patterson’s dissent was 
based principally upon his objections to 
reduction of the ex-river rates and the 
prescription of lower rates from the Free 
port district than from the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, He noted that these majority findings 
disturbed previous relationships between 
all-rail and ex-river rates and changed 
long-standing conditions under which the 
Freeport and Pittsburgh districts have 
been taking the same rates. “In my opin- 
ion,” he said, “the record is wholly insuf- 
ficient to warrant a disruption of the exist- 
ing long-standing group adjustment.” 


Reargument in E. J. & E. Case 
Involving Adjustment Board 


The United States Supreme Court on 
October 16 issued an order granting re- 
argument in Elgin, Joliet & Eastern vs. 
Burley, wherein the court’s previous de- 
cision held that a National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board award in a case having to do 
with employee grievances does not deprive 
affected employees of the right to ordinary 
court processes to obtain judgment if it can 
be shown that such employees had not indi- 
vidually and specifically authorized the 
union designated as the exclusive bargain- 
ing agent to act in their behalf. The re- 
argument is assigned for December 3. 

This decision, reported in the Railway 
Age of June 16, page 1072, caused conster- 
nation in the camps of the railroad labor 
organizations; and ways and means of 
extricating the Adjustment Board from the 
situation in which it has been placed have 
since been sought at a series of labor- 
management conferences. 


0. D.T. Port Controls Now 
Completely Eliminated 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
completely eliminated its unit permit sys- 
tem covering shipments of overseas freight 
to ports, effective October 15. This action 
was taken by the issuance of General Or- 
der ODT 16C, superseding and revoking 
General Order ODT 16B. 

Since June 1, 1942, the control of export 
freight by the unit permit system has ef- 
fectively prevented congestion on rail lines 
leading to ports, the O. D. T. announce- 
ment said. 

Under General Order ODT 16C, permits 
are no longer required for export freight 
shipments. However, freight other than 
grain and bulk, petroleum and petroleum 
roducts in bulk, carload shipments of coal 
in bulk, and shipments consigned to the 
United States armed services or the War 
Shipping Administration must be consigned 
to guaranteed storage or with firm booking 
to an ocean carrier, and rail shipping docu- 
ments must contain a certification of com- 
pliance with Order 16C. 


September Employment Down 


Railroad employment declined 2.47 pet 
cent—from 1,449,293 to 1,141,504—during 
the one-month period from mid-August to 
mid-September, and the September total 
was 0.84 per cent below that of September, 
1944, according to the preliminary sum- 
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mary based on reports from Class I line- 
haul roads and prepared by the Bureau of 
lransport Economics and Statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The in- 
dex number, .based on the 1935-39 average 
as 100, was 135.2 for September, as com- 
pared with August’s 139.1 and September, 
1944’s 136.3. 

September employment was below that of 
the previous month in all groups, the range 
being from the 4.82 per cent decline in the 
maintenance of way and structures group 
to the 0.02 per cent drop in the number of 
executives, officials, and staff assistants. 
four groups’ were below September, 1944, 
and three above, the range of the decreases 
being from 2.57 per cent for the train and 
engine service group to 0.38 per cent for 
the “professional, clerical, and general” 
group. The range of the increase above 
September, 1944, was from 2.92 per cent 
for executives, officials, and staff assistants 
to 0.4 per cent for the maintenance of way 
and structures group. 


I.C. C. Service Orders 


\rrangements whereby W. F. Kirk has 
acted as Interstate Commerce Commission 
agent at Chicago for the purpose of divert- 
ing and rerouting carload traffic and empty 
cars in western territory in order to avoid 
congestion and expedite movement, will be 
discontinued on October 31. The commis- 
sion has issued Service Order 99-A va- 
cating as of that date Service Order No. 99 
which set up the diversion and rerouting 
plan in February, 1943. 

Service Order 71-B, issued October 5 
and effective on that date, reinstates the 
previously-cancelled Service Order 71 
which suspends rules permitting carriers to 
furnish for livestock loading cars of greater 
capacity than those ordered by shippers. 

Service Order No. 357, effective from 
October 24 until February 20, 1946, unless 
otherwise provided, authorizes the furnish- 
ing of refrigerator cars in lieu of box cars 
ordered for the transportation of fruit and 
vegetable containers and box shooks from 
Houston, Texas, Marshall, Mineola, Paris, 
\shdown, Ark. and Hope, to destinations 
in the Texas-Rio Grande valley. 

Service Order 160-E suspends from Oc- 
tober 15 until November 16, the provisions 
of Service Order No. 160 which prohibits 
holding cars loaded with grain or seeds at 
live Minnesota points for diversion, recon- 
signment, or disposition order. 


1944 Salaries Over $10,000 
Took 0.58% of Payroll 


Officers receiving salaries of $10,000 a 
year or more in 1944 took 0.58 per cent of 
that year’s aggregate payroll of Class I 
line-haul railroads and Class I switching 
and terminal companies, including 24 car- 
riers in those classes which reported no 
salaries of $10,000 or more. This is the 
same as the 1943 percentage, although there 
1,356 officers receiving salaries of 
$10,000 or more in 1944 as compared with 
1,286 in 1943, and the aggregate amount 
paid to them was $23,000,745 as compared 
with $21,234,243. 

This information, derived from returns 
made by the carriers in their annual re- 
ports under Schedule 562, has been sum- 
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marized in Statement No. 4521 of the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Sta- 
tistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The compilation shows that the 
average 1944 compensation of the $10,000- 
and-over salary group was $16,962, com- 
pared with a 1943 average of $16,504. The 
comparable figure for 1939, when 1,080 
officers received salaries of $10,000 or more, 
was $17,309. The $10,000-and-over group 
made up 0.093 per cent of the total number 
of employees in 1944 as compared with 0.092 
per cent in 1943. 

Twenty-one 1944 salaries were in the 
$60,000-and-over group as compared with 
20 in 1943. The aggregate 1944 compensa- 
tion of these top executives was $1,445,000 
or 6.28 per cent of the total paid to the 
$10,000-and-over group. Salaries of 736 


officers or more than half of the group fell 
in the $10,000 to $14,999 class, while 199 
officers received 1944 salaries of $25,000 or 
more, as compared with 190 in 1943. 

In addition to the information on annual 
salaries of $10,000 or more, the statement 
contains a table which summarizes data on 
salaries paid by Class I line-haul roads to 
executives, officials, and staff assistants as- 
signed to Division 1 and Division 2 in the 
commission’s wage statistics. The em- 
ployees assigned to those divisions in the 
1944 statistics totaled 14,591, including 
6,489 executives, general officers and as- 
sistants, whose average 1944 salary was 
$7,882: and 8,102 division officers, assist- 
ants and staff assistants, whose average 
was $4,882, These compare respectively 
with 1929 averages of $7,508 and $4,166. 


Materials and Prices 


The following is a digest of orders and notices 
that have been* issued by the War Production 
Board and the Office of Price Administration since 
September 28,- and which are of interest to 
railways: 


Elimination of Controls—To eliminate controls 
made obsolete by the new W. P. B. rating sys- 


tem and the expiration of the C. M. P. which 
became effective last midnight, the W. P. B. 
amended PR-1 on October 1. All references 


to defense orders and to specific authorizations 
rated AA-5 were eliminated. The order of prece- 
dence of preference ratings in the regulation was re- 
worded to read: AAA, MM and CC, in conformity 
with the simplified priorities ratings system estab- 
lished in PR-29. The AAA rating is for em- 
ergencies, MM for military needs, and CC for 
needs of civilian industry in special cases. 
Concerning the effect of revocations of W. P. 
B. orders and regulations, the amended PR-1 
states that all directions, authorizations, produc- 
tion or delivery schedules or other instruments 
addressed to named persons pursuant to any order 
or regulation that was revoked before October 1 
are revoked on that date. When any order or 
regulation is revoked after October 1, all such 
related instruments also are revoked unless other- 
wise stated in the revocation. A footnote states: 
“See PR-31 for the special rules when orders 
are revoked under that regulation.” Direction 1 
to PR-1 was amended to eliminate obsolete ref- 
erences to allotments and frozen schedules. 
Interpretation 3 to PR-1 was amended to change 
the ratings quoted in an example of manufac- 
turer’s filling an order with split ratings. The 


rating MM was substituted for AA-4 and CC 
rating for AA-5 in the illustration. 
Interpretation 4 (Acceptance of rated orders 


for use of facilities by controlled materials pro- 
ducers) was eliminated, as were obsolete references 
in other interpretations to PR-1. 

Simultaneously, eleven directions to PR-3 (Ap- 
plication and Extension of Preference Ratings) 
which are now obsolete or invalidated, were re- 
voked. 

Direction 7 to PR-3 was amended to eliminate 
obsolete references to controlled materials and 
frozen schedules. 

The eleven directions to PR-3 which were re- 
voked follow: 

Direction 1—Use of ratings assigned on WPR- 
837 for maintenance, repair and operating sup- 
plies; 3--Containers: 4—Hand tools and safety 
equipment purchased by employes; 5—Ratings for 
listed chemicals and other materials; 6—Split 
ratings; &8—Ratings for flat wick lamp burners 
and gasoline pressure lanterns: 10—Refrigeration 
and air conditioning systems and parts; 11— 
MRO ratings for certain items of service equip- 
ment invalidated; 12—Hardwood flooring; 13— 
Extension of ratings for incandescent, fluorescent, 
and glow discharge lamps. 

Direction 10 to PR-1, governing railroad brake 
shoes, also was revoked. 


L-41 Revoked—Revocation of the construction 
order L-41, effective October 15, removes sales 
price ceilings on N. H. A.’s H-1 and H-2 war 
housing programs previously set by N. H. A., 
acting as agent for W. P. B. Rental ceilings 
will still be set by the O. P. A. in areas under 
that agency’s control. In areas not controlled 





by O. P. A., rental ceilings set by N. 


H. A. 
will no longer be in force. 

Removal of price ceilings through elimination 
of W. P. B. controls on construction is not to be 
construed as an expression of opinion on the need 
for such ceilings generally, W. P. B. officials 
pointed out. The need for control over hous- 
ing sales prices as a general matter is currently 
under discussion by the O. P. A. and O. W. 
M. R., they said, and the result of these dis- 
cussions will be presented to Congress. 


Lumber—With the removal of wartime con- 
trols on the distribution of lumber on September 
30, on allotments will be made in the fourth 
quarter and lumber users are now free to order 
and receive lumber without restriction, except for 
existing inventory controls, the W. P. B. said 
recently. 

Applications for fourth quarter allotments (filed 
on W. P. B. Form-3640) have been returned 
to industrial consumers without action. Instead, 
these consumers are required to file a quarterly 
report of their lumber inventories, consumption 
and requirements (Form W. P. B.-4349) not later 
than October 15. 

Pointing out that preference ratings are still 
being issued for military orders and certain 
essential civilian programs, W. P. B. said that 
these reports will enable it to appraise the gen- 
eral lumber situation as a basis for determining 
whether procurement assistance is needed and 
what form it should take. Information obtained 
from the reports will be used to expedite prompt 
delivery of lumber for essential civilian activities. 


Priority Regulations—Five priorities regulations 
were amended October 8, by the W. P. B. to 
remove references made obsolete by the new pret- 
erence rating system and the abolition of the 
Cre 2. 

The amended regulations are PR 7A (Transfers 
of quotas, preference ratings, and transfers of a 
business as a going concern); PR 12 (Reratings) ; 
PR 17 (Post Exchanges and Ship’s Service De- 
partments); PR 22 (Deliveries into the Do- 
minion of Canada); and PR 23 (Experimental 
Models). 


Rope—As a result of substantial reductions in 
military requirements for sisal rope, all restric- 
tions on the uses of rope made from agave fiber 
have been removed by amendment to Conserva- 
tion Order M-84, which controlled the production 
and distribution of rope and rope fibers through 
out most of the war period. The title of the 
amended order has been changed to Order M-84 
amended, Manila (Abaca) and Agave Fiber and 
Cordage. 


e 
Prices 
Anti-Freeze—Ceiling prices for glycerine base 
anti-freeze containing at least 95 per cent glycerine 
by volume have been increased 21 cents a gal- 
lon, or five cents a quart, at all levels of dis- 
tribution including retail, the O. P. A. announced 

October 15. 


Automatic Control Equipment—An industry 
wide price increase factor of five per cent was 
established by the O. P. A. on October 9, for 
use in computing reconversion ceiling prices for 
automatic electric temperature control equipment. 
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Construction Machinery and Equipment — An 
interim increase of five per cent in the ceiling 
prices for basic construction machinery and equip- 
ment urgently needed in post-war public works, 
highway and home construction and maintenance 
programs was provided by Amendment 13 to 
MPR-136 effective September 28. The upward 
adjustment is at the manufacturers’ level, and 
may be passed on to buyers by resellers at all 
levels of distribution, 

The increase is applicable to more than 100 
classifications of items, including cranes, dredges, 
drills, graders, concrete mixers, loaders, road 
maintainers, pavers, rollers, street sweepers, track- 
laying and industrial wheel type tractors, half- 
track trucks and crawler wagons. 


Douglas Fir Car Material—The ceiling prices 
provided for railway and car material made from 
Douglas fir and associated species of lumber may 
be charged by sellers only in, direct mill ship- 
ments to railroad car builders, railroad car and 
equipment repair shops, and railroad themselves, 
according to Amendment No, 18 to RMPR No. 26 
—effective October 15. 

Non-railroad users of Douglas fir lumber of 
grades and patterns specified for freight car mate- 
rial, such as car framing, lining, roofing, siding, 
and decking may pay the ceiling prices provided 
for this material only after applying to O. P. A. 
and receiving approval to do so. 

The use of the ceiling prices for railway car 
material, O. P. A. explained, is now limited 
to direct-mill shipments to designated users. Re- 
ports have been received by O. P. A. that num- 
erous lumber concerns have been selling car 
material to non-railway users who did not neces- 
sarily need lumber meeting car material specifi- 
cations. The ceiling price for car material is 
higher than a seller may charge for Douglas 
fir lumber not selected and prepared to meet 
railway car material specifications. 


Fractional Horsepower Motors—An increase of 
nine per cent of producers’ ceiling prices for 
fractional horsepower motors has been provided 
by Amendment 17 to RMPR-136, effective Oc- 
tober 16, and is designed to remove any price 
impediment to expansion of production of these 
motors. 


Rubber Flooring—Manufacturers of rubber 
flooring may make sales at prices that can be 
increased later to any higher ceiling established 
for this product as the result of a study now 
being made of current production costs, the O. 
P. A. announced on October 12. 

Production of rubber flooring has been sus- 
pended since the beginning of the war. Manu- 
facturers are “frozen’’ to their January 5, 1942, 
prices for rubber flooring made of natural rub- 
ber. The new rubber flooring will be made of 
synthetic rubber, and O. P. A. is now studying 
whether this and other factors justify an in- 
crease over the January 5, 1942, levels. 


Rubber Products—Manufacturers of a variety 
of industrial items made of rubber including hose, 
belting, sponge rubber and coated and combined 
fabrics, must pass on any reduction that has oc- 
curred since August 1, 1943, in their costs for 
synthetic and substitute rubbers, the O. P. A. an- 
nounced on October 11, 

Industrial users and Government agencies buy- 
ing directly from manufacturers will benefit at 
once from any reductions made as a result of 
the new requirement. 


Stainless Steels—Effective October 16, the O. 
P. A. suspended price control on stainless steels 
and an extensive list of other industrial ma- 
terials, including non-ferrous forgings, tool steel 
scrap, plastic pipes and fittings used in building, 
aluminum, moulding, mail chutes, metal awnings 
and vault doors. 

If an inflationary rise should develop in the 
prices of any of the important items covered in 
today’s action, price control will be immediately 
restored for the item, O. P. A. said. 


Steel Castings—Producers of steel castings and 
railroad specialties were authorized by the O. P. 
A. on October 5, to deliver or agree to deliver 
these commodities at prices that may be adjusted 
upward if increases over present ceilings are sub- 
sequently permitted by the price agency. 

Explaining this action, O. P. A. said that the 
Steel Castings Industry Advisory Committee on 
September 19, 1945, asked the price agency to 
increase established ceiling prices. 

O. P. A. warned that, pending final decision 
on the request for the increase, producers may not 
receive nor buyers of steel castings and railroad 
specialties pay any amount in excess of the estab- 
lished ceilings. 
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Wrought Steel Wheels — Upward revision in 
manufacturers’ ceiling prices for two sizes of 
wrought steel freight car wheels that are stand- 
ard for use by American railroads has been pro- 
vided by Amendment No. 16 to RMPR-136— 
effective October 16. 

The higher prices reflect increased direct labor 
rates and material costs experienced by manu- 
facturers since October 1941, The increases are 
approximately 18 per cent. , 

The new ceilings, f.o.b. Chicago, Ill., or Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., are as follows: 

Maximum Price 


Type (Before Treatment) 
Class 33-C $21.80 each* 
Class 33-D 23.60 each* 





*To these prices manufacturers may make the 
additional charges for extras they had in effect 
October 1, 1941. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





Three Railroads Order Six 
New Passenger Trains 


Judge Wilson McCarthy, trustee of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, has an- 
nounced that the D. & R. G. W., the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy and the Western 
Pacific have placed orders with the Edward 
G. Budd Manufacturing Co. for six stain- 
les steel trains for operation next year be- 
tween San Francisco, Cal., and Chicago. 
Each train, to be made up of 10 cars with 
Diesel power, will be operated by three rail- 
roads jointly under the name of “California 
Zephyr.” 

The new trains will embody all of the 
most recent developments in design and 
construction for the convenience of the 
traveling public, including cars with the 
newly developed “vista dome” features which 
will afford sleeping car arid coach passen- 
gers full enjoyment of the scenic features 
of the Colorado Rockies and the 116-mile 
Feather River Canyon, in California. 

The trains will be operated on daily 
schedules, which will provide for daylight 
operation on the scenic courses of the route. 
Judge McCarthy said that when these new 
trains are placed in operation next year it 
will mark the first time that Denver has 
been served by any modern streamline trans- 
continental train service, and that Salt 
Lake City will be similarly served for the 
first time by such a train operating be- 
tween San Francisco and Chicago. The 
total investment. for the cars and locomo- 
tives will be approximately $10,500,000, di- 
vided among the three railroads. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The St. Lovis-SaAn Francisco has re- 
ceived permission of the federal court to 
purchase new equipment at a total cost 
of more than $7,000,000. The equipment 
includes three Diesel-powered streamlined 
trains, three Diesel-electric locomotives, 300 
50-ton automobile cars, 300 70-ton hopper 
cars and 20 steel underframe cabooses. 


The CENTRAL oF NEw Jersey has or- 
dered three 2,000-hp. Diesel-electric pas- 
senger locomotives from the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works and intends to buy several 
more if they prove satisfactory in commu- 
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tation service and if the 20 per cent com- 
mutation fare increase, which the railroad 
is now seeking, is granted. The new loco- 
motives will be of the double-end type, that 
is, having an. operator’s cab at the front 
and rear. In a public statement on October 
17, the trustees of the railroad declared 
that a 20 per cent increase in suburban 
fares “still would leave an annual loss of 
about $5,500,000” in the passenger service, 
compared with the present $6,000,000 loss, 
and that the first three Diesels alone “will 
cost more than the $500,000 which we 
would get from the first year of the in- 
creased fares we are asking.” .The trustees 
also pointed out that despite some financial 
disadvantages of using Diesels in peak- 
period commutation service, the Jersey 
Central is willing to buy them “in the in- 
terest of better, faster and cleaner service 
to the numerous communities we serve, and 
in the interest of property values in those 
communities, on the assumption that they 
are, in return, interested in making it finan- 
cially possible for us to help them.” The 
requested increase is scheduled to become 
effective on Dec. 1. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The CLINCHFIELD has ordered 20 70-ton 
covered hopper cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Co. 


The Reapinc has ordered 700 40%-it. 
50-ton box cars and 300 50%4-ft. 50-ton box 
cars from the railroad’s own shops. The 
inquiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of September 15. 


The New York, Curcaco & Sr. Louis 
is inquiring for 500 50-ton all steel box 
cars, 50 70-ton all steel covered hopper cars 
of 1,958 cu, ft. capacity and 50 70-fon all 
steel covered hopper cars of 3,020 cu. ft. 
capacity. 


The Missourt-KANSAs-TExas is plan- 
ning to construct the following equipment 
within the near future: 150 40-ton automo- 
bile cars with loading devices and 50 50-ton 
automobile cars with loading devices. As 
reported in the Railway Age of September 
15, the road also has purchased 50 70-ton 
covered hopper cars from the American 


Car & Foundry Co. 


Supply Trade 





Handy & Harman of New York have 
received their sixth Army-Navy “E’ 
award. 


E. W. Webb, consulting engineer of the 
Standard Car Truck Company, Chicago, 
has retired after 43 years of service. 


Joseph F. Clary has been appointed 
assistant railroad sales manager of the 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Mr. Clary joined the company 
1933. 


J. J. Smith has been appointed manager 
of the Schenectady, N. Y., plant of the 
American Locomotive Company to suc- 
ceed W. L. Lentz, whose appointment 4s 
vice-president in charge of manufacturing 
was reported in the Railway Age of Octo- 
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Steam 
is 
STILL 
SUPREME 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


October 20, 1945 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 2-8-4 buil: by Lima 


As steam motive power bore the brunt of the 
war's transportation burdens, it likewise will be 
relied upon to meet the major transportation 


needs of the days ahead. 


To keep pace with demands for still faster 
and more economical freight movement, modern 
Lima steam locomotives are built to haul heavy 


freights at sustained passenger train speeds. 
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ber 6. David T. Coleman has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager in charge of per- 
sonnel at the plant and Walter C. Rocken- 
stire, assistant manager in charge of manu- 
facturing. 


Ralph W. Payne has been appointed 
southern representative on railway special- 
ties, general castings and machine work, 
with offices in Washington, D. C., for the 
Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Corporation, 
Glassport, Pa. 


Bowser, Inc., has acquired the indus- 
trial temperature cabinet equipment business 
of the Kold-Hold Company, Lansing, 
Mich., which it will consolidate with its 
own refrigeration division located in Long 
Island, N. Y. The units will bear the trade 
name “Bowser-Kold-Hold.” 


William B. Campbell has been ap- 
peinted resident manager for Waterhouse 
& Co., New York. Mr. Campbell was 
associated with the Pantasote Company for 
eighteen years prior to his induction into 
the Army. The Waterhouse organization 
represents the following companies with 
the railroads from Maine to Florida: A. 





William B. Campbell 


rheo, Abbott & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Blanchard Bro..& Lane, Newark, N. J.; 
the Collins & Aikman Corp., New York; 
R. L. Hanson, Inc., New York; the Lehon 
Company, Chicago; the Safetee Glass Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; Technical Ply-Woods, 
Chicago; and the Western Shade Cloth 
Company, Chicago. 


A. E. Welch, formerly vice-president 
and treasurer, has been appointed executive 
vice-president and treasurer of the Aireon 
Manufacturing Corporation and of its 
wholly-owned subsidiaries. Jack Kauf- 
man, head of the San Francisco, Calif., 
office, has been appointed a vice-president 
of Aireon. 


The Bendix Aviation Corporation’s 
radio division plans to launch an institu- 
tional educational program in cooperation 
with leading railroads and art galleries. 
John M. Sitton, company art director, has 
completed a series of water color paintings 
of railroad landscapes which dramatize the 
company’s work in pioneering the develop- 
ment of high frequency railroad radio com- 
munications systems. First showing of the 
water color series is scheduled for the 
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Grand Central art gallery from October 17 
to 27. The paintings then will be shown 
nationally in cooperation with some of the 
leading railroads in major metropolitan 
galleries. Upon completion of its initial 
tour the series will be available for showing 
by college and university galleries through- 
out the country. 


R. O. Nash, who has been connected 
with the Whitcomb Locomotive Com- 
pany since last July, has been promoted to 
St. Louis district manager in charge of 
sales and service, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo. Mr. Nash is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota and began his 
career with the General Electric Company 
at Erie, Pa., later serving for a brief 
period as a special apprentice in the me- 
chanical department of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific. In 1927 he was 
appointed a railway equipment engineer of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., with headquarters at East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and three years later he was 
promoted to resident engineer of the com- 
pany’s South Philadelphia plant, also serv- 
ing as field engineer. In 1936 Mr. Nash 
was appointed industrial and transportation 
sales representative at St. Louis, and in 
1940 he was advanced to supervisor of main- 
tenance sales, with the same headquarters. 
In 1942 he became a special representative 
of the railroad division of the Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company, the position he held 
until forming his new connection with the 
Whitcomb organization. 


OBITUARY 


Harold D. Read, vice-president of the 
Opinion Research Corporation, Princeton, 
N. J., and widely known throughout trans- 
portation and industry as an authority on 
the scientific measurement of public opinion, 
died on October 9 at Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, Baltimore. He was 43 years of age. 
Mr. Read joined the Opinion Research 
Corporation as vice-president shortly after 
that organization was founded in 1938. In 
the course of his career, he directed many 





Harold D. Read 


nationally important research projects, 
among them, the opinion studies for the 
Association of American Railroads. In the 
latter years of his life, Mr. Read devoted 
his professional efforts to one goal: the 
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establishment of a better reciprocal under- 
standing between the public and industry. 
Mr. Read was born in Des Moines, Iowa. 
He received an A. B. degree in 1923 from 
the University of Iowa, where he majored 
in journalism and business administration. 
Before he joined the Opinion Research 
Corporation he worked in the insurance 
business, for a Chicago department store, 
and for Montgomery Ward & Co. Just 
before going with the Opinion Research 
Corporation, he had established his own 
research business in Chicago. 


Harry Guilbert, director of personnel 
and safety of the Pullman Company, died 
in a Chicago hospital on October 10. Mr. 
Guilbert: was born at Liverpool, England, 
in 1882, and attended Liverpool University. 
He went to Chicago in 1907 and was em- 
employed consecutively by the American 
Steel Foundries and the American Car & 
Foundry Co. In 1916 Mr. Guilbert wen 
with the Haskell & Barker Car. Co., with 
headquarters at Michigan City, Ind., and 
when that company was absorbed by Pull 
man in 1922, he joined the latter organiza- 
tion, being promoted in August, 1943, to 
the position he held at the time of his 
death, 


Financial | 





Atcuison, TopeKA & Santa Fe.—En- 
trance to Long Beach, Calif.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has approved an arrangement whereby this 
company will acquire trackage rights over 
1.96 miles of line owned by the Southern 
Pacific and 4.29 miles owned by the Pacific 
Electric, thereby securing a connection from 
its own tracks in the Wilmington section 
of Los Angeles to the adjacent waterfront 
of Long Beach. The rights already en- 
joyed by the other parties to operate over 
municipal tracks serving the harbor area 
are extended to the Santa Fe as a part of 
the arrangement to provide it with a means 
of access to the port without building its 
own line, which the commission recently 
authorized it to do (Railway Age of June 
16, page 1071, and August 18, page 315). 
In order that a physical connection between 
the lines of the Santa Fe and the Southern 
Pacific may be established, a 600-ft. track 
is to be built. In addition, the Santa Fe 
will build certain yard tracks and depot 
and office facilities, and the Southern Pa- 
cific will provide it with 4,820 ft. of new 
yard trackage. The cost of all new con- 
struction is estimated at $397,400. 


Battrmore & On10.—Proposes Equip- 
ment Issue-——The B. & O. has requested 
bids on a proposed $3,450,000 issue of series 
P equipment trust certificates to be dated 
November 1, 1945, and to mature in fifteen 
equal annual installments of $230,000 each. 
The certificates are being issued to finance 
not exceeding 80 per cent of the net cost of 
1,000 50-ton open-top steel hopper cars or- 
dered from the Bethlehem Steel Company 
and 350 70-ton steel covered hopper cars 
ordered from the American Car & Foundry 
Co. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—To Redeem Bond 
Issues.—The Canadian National has given 
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notice that it will redeem all of the out- 
standing 16-year and 13-year 3 per cent 
bonds due December 15, 1950, at par and 
accrued interest on December 15. The 
1934 issue amounts to $20,500,000 and the 
1937 issue to $30,000,000, making a total of 
$50,500,000 to be redeemed. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ont0.—May Sell Stock 
Holdings.—Robert R. Young, chairman of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, said if stockholders 
fail to approve the proposed unification of 
the C. & O. group of railroads, the C. & O. 
will consider divesting itself of its stock- 
holdings in the Nickel Plate, the Pere 
Marquette and the Wheeling & Lake Erie. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFric.— 
Promissory Notes.—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this road to issue $5,200,000 of prom- 
issory notes in connection with its purchase 
under conditional sales agreements of 12 
Diesel-electric locomotives from the Elec- 
tro Motive Division of General Motors 
Corporation, 10 steam locomotives from 
the American Locomotive Company, and 
500 lightweight steel box cars from the 
Pullman - Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company, Competitive bids have been re- 
ceived and low bidder (offering a price 
making the interest rate 1.62 per cent) was 
the First National Bank of Chicago. (Pre- 
vious item in Railway Age of September 
22, page 504.) 


Green Bay & WESTERN.—Suit by De- 
benture Holders——Charging that directors 
of this company had diverted revenues 
which should have been paid to holders of 
securities, a suit for $1,229,248 has been 
filed against this railroad on behalf of the 
holders of its “B” debentures. The plaintiffs 
are headed by Aaron L. Biltchik and Flor- 
ence W. Brill, who filed the suit in the 
U. S. Circuit court at Green Bay, Wis. 
The suit alleges that the railroad officers 
had diverted to other purposes revenues 
which it was bound by debenture terms to 
pay to holders of the securities. It was 
further charged that during the past 50 
years this diversion has aggregated $1,229,- 
247, or $175 for each of the 7,000 “B” de- 
bentures. The railroad’s answer to the 
suit will be that all revenues not paid out 
on the debentures were used to provide 
for current or prospective maintenance, 
and will assert that such use of funds was 
discretionary with the road’s directors and 
was “known to and acquiesced in” by the 
debenture holders. The directors also con- 
tend that the statute of limitations pre- 
vents the presentation of claims dating back 
longer than 10 years. 


Kansas City SoutTHEeRN. — Awards 
Bonds.—On October 17, the Kansas City 
Southern awarded its $40 million issue of 
new first mortgage bonds, due 1975, to 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Ladenburg, Thalmann 
& Co., and Blyth & Co. and associates on 
a bid of 98% for a 4 per cent coupon. It 
was the only bid received at the competitive 
sale. The bonds were reoffered at 100. 
Simultaneously, the railroad awarded $6 
million of notes maturing at the rate of 
$300,000 semi-annually to the New York 
Trust Company and the Bankers Trust 
Company at 100 for a 23% per cent coupon. 
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Missouri - KANSAS - TEXAS, — Awards 
Equipment Trust Certificates—The Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas has awarded to the 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. of 
New York, $910,000 in equipment trust cer- 
tificates, second series, 1945. Proceeds 
from the sale will be used to purchase and 
construct a considerable number of freight 
cars as reported elsewhere in this issue. 


Paciric Exvectric.—Purchase of S. P. 
Branch.—This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to purchase and operate the 15.9- 
mile segment of the Southern Pacific’s 
Covina branch between Bassett, Calif., and 
Ganesha Junction. e 


Pere MArQUETTE.—Promissory Notes. 
—This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to is- 
sue promissory notes in the amount of 
$467,800 under conditional sales agreements 
to be executed in connection with the pur- 
chase of two 2,000-hp. Diesel-electric pas- 
senger locomotives and five 1,000-hp. Diesel- 
electric switchers from the Electro Motive 
Division, General Motors Corporation. The 
interest rate would be determined by com- 
petitive bids, and the notes would mature 
in 40 quarterly installments beginning Feb- 
ruary 1, 1946. 


PitrspurcH & West Vircin1a.—Pledge 
of Securities —Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to pledge certain first mortgage 
bonds as collateral for a $1,000,000 short- 
term bank loan obtained from the Mellon 
National Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SEABOARD Air Line.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
road to assume liability for $3,810,000 of 
series 00 equipment trust certificates, sold 
with a 2 per cent rate at 99.05 to Halsey, 
Stuart & Company, in connection with the 
acquisition of 14 2,000-hp. Diesel-electric 
passenger locomotives, 3 stainless steel 
lightweight baggage-dormitory cars, 9 
stainless steel lightweight service-type din- 
ing cars, 6 stainless steel lightweight tav- 
ern-observation cars, and 12 stainless steel 
lightweight 52-passenger coaches. This in- 
crease in indebtedness will be largely offset, 
however, the division noted, by the retire- 
ment on November 1 of all of the outstand- 
ing $3,456,000 of the road’s series II 3 per 
cent equipment trust certificates. 


SouTHERN.—Promissory Notes. — Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company to issue 
$1,599,840 of promissory notes in evidence, 
but not in payment, of the unpaid portion 
of the cost of 6 4,000-hp. Diesel-electric 
passenger locomotives ordered from the 
Electro-Motive Division of General Motors 
Corporation at $355,586 each. The notes 
have been sold at par to the Florida Na- 
tional Bank of Jacksonville, Fla., with a 
1.375 per cent annual interest rate. For 
the 2-year period to and including Novem- 
ber, 1945, this company’s cash expenditures 
for Diesel power will aggregate about 
$6,845,000, the division’s report explained. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Oct. 16 week “ year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks... 59.73 59.70 42.01 
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Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway bonds.. 98.68 98.47 90,14 


Dividends Declared 


Norfolk & Western.—Adj. preferred, $1.00, 
quarterly, payable November 10 to holders of 
record tober 17, 

Western Maryland.—Ist preferred, $7.00, pay- 
able November 21 to holders of record Novem- 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Hubert H. Scott, chief clerk to the 
vice-president of traffic of the Canadian 
Pacific at Montreal, Que., has been ad- 
vanced to assistant to the vice-president 
of traffic there. 


Armstrong Chinn, whose promotion to 
chief executive officer of the Alton, with 
headquarters at Chicago, was reported in 
the Railway Age of October 13, was born at 
Dallas, Tex., on September 26, 1894, and 
was graduated from Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute in 1916, He entered railway ser- 
vice in the latter year as an instrumentman 





Armstrong Chinn 


of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy on 
track elevation at Aurora, Ill. During 1918 
and 1919 he served as a second lieutenant 
of field artillery in the American Expe- 
ditionary Force in France and then returned 
to the Burlington, where he was engaged 
from 1919 to 1921 as an instrumentman on 
yard construction at La Crosse, Wis., and 
Centralia, Ill. In 1922, he was promoted to 
assistant engineer at Aurora, where he re- 
mained until 1923 when he became division 
engineer and roadmaster of the Quincy, 
Omaha & Kansas City (controlled by the 
C. B. & Q.), at Kansas City, Mo. Mr. 
Chinn was transferred back to the Burling- 
ton as’ roadmaster at Kansas City in 1925 
and in the following year he was promoted 
to assistant engineer maintenance of way 
at Alliance, Neb. Early in 1927 he was 
promoted to district engineer maintenance 
of the Wyoming district, with headquarters 
at the same point, and later in the year he 
was transferred to the Nebraska district 
with headquarters at Lincoln, Neb., and 
also placed in charge of work equipment. 
On December 1, 1929, Mr. Chinn was ap- 
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@ When you are making every 


effort to secure maximum effi- 
ciency from your steam locomo- 
tives, remember the importance 
of maintaining a complete brick 
arch in the firebox. 

For 36 years Security Sec- 
tional Arches have been saving 
fuel on all types of locomotives, 
and the harder a locomotive is 
worked the greater the propor- 


tionate fuel saving. 





The cost of maintaining a 
complete arch is but a fraction 
of that of the coal conserved. 


HARBISON-WALKER AMERICAN ARCH CO. inc. 


REFRACTORIES CO. 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Refractories Specialists Locomotive Conibustion Specialists 
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pointed chief engineer of the Alton, with 
headquarters at Chicago, and in March, 
1943, he was promoted to general manager, 
the position he held at the time of his new 
appointment. 


A. F. Tidabock, president of the North- 
ampton & Bath and the Hannibal Connect- 
ing at Pittsburgh, Pa., has retired after 42 
years of continuous service with both lines. 
Daniel J. Smith has been elected to suc- 
ceed him as president with the same head- 
quarters. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


George F. Dames, attorney of the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
and assistant attorney of the Chicago & 
North Western, with headquarters at St. 
Paul, Minn., has retired after 46 years 
of service with both roads. 


OPERATING 


E. L. Mettelen has been appointed 
manager of the Visalia Electric, with head- 
quarters at Exeter, Cal., succeeding R. T. 
Jackson, deceased. 


George J. Mulick, formerly general 
superintendent of the Eastern district of 
the Union Pacific, who has been in the 
armed forces since September, 1943, has 
returned to the U. P., as superintendent of 
the Kansas division, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo. He succeeds J. F. 
Lewis, who has been transferred to the 
Colorado division, with headquarters at 
Denver, Colo. 


Cedric S. Hill, whose appointment as 
superintendent stations and motor service of 
the New York Central at New York was 
reported in the Railway Age of October 6, 
was born in Chicago on October 8, 1898. 
He attended Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University, until the outbreak of 
World War I. Mr. Hill entered railroad- 
ing as rodman in the service of the New 





Cedric S. Hill 


York Central, engineering department, in 
1918. He became assistant engineer in 
1924, shifting to the freight transportation 
department in 1927 as traveling car agent. 
In 1936 he was elevated to supervisor, 
freight transportation, and in 1940 to assist- 
ant to manager, freight transportation. His 


665 


advancement to superintendent, stations and 
motor service, became effective on Octo- 
ber 1. 


V. J. Crossley, master mechanic of the 
Bamberger Railroad, has been promoted to 
trainmaster, a newly-created position, with 
headquarters at Salt Lake City, Utah. 


F. R. Jenkins, acting superintendent of 
the Colorado division of the Union Pacific, 
has been appointed assistant division super- 
intendent, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo, 


A. W. Harris, conductor and relieving 
yardmaster for the Canadian Pacific, Farn- 
ham division, has been named assistant 
superintendent, Laurentian division, Quebec 
district. 


Ernest T. Williams, superintendent of 
the Blue Ridge division of Railway Express 
at Roanoke, Va., has been transferred to 
the Pamlico division at Norfolk, Va. Ver- 
non W. Shives, superintendent at Norfolk, 
has been transferred to the Blue Ridge 
division, and George I. Snyder, superin- 
tendent of organization at Charlotte, N. C., 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
newly-created Norfolk City division. 


Daniel E. Ferner, assistant superin- 
tendent of transportation of the Chicago, 
South Shore & South Bend at Michigan 
City, Ind., has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of transportation, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding Alva B. Parsons, 
who has retired after nearly 40 years of 
service. Robert C. Reppert, train dis- 
patcher, has been advanced to trainmaster, 
with headquarters as before at South Bend, 
Ind. 


T. G. Griffin, freight trainmaster of the 
Maryland division of the Pennsylvania, has 
been promoted to trainmaster of the Chi- 
cago Terminal division, with headquarters 
at Chicago, succeeding E. W. Davis, who 
has been transferred to the Toledo division, 
with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio. Mr. 
Davis replaces W. P. Primm, who has 
been appointed road foreman of engines at 
Toledo. A. L. Hunt, who has returned 
from military service, has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Columbus division, with 
headquarters at Columbus, Ohio. 


O. W. Duff, superintendent, Belleville 
division, of the Canadian National at Belle- 
ville, Ont., has retired and W. G. Doherty, 
superintendent of terminals, Black Rock, 
N. Y., has been appointed to succeed him. 
J. R. Carr, assistant superintendent at 
Allendale, Ont., succeeds Mr. Doherty; 
A. E. McCullough, assistant superintend- 
ent at Capreol, Ont., has been transferred 
to Allandale; A. L. Enborg, assistant 
superintendent at Hornepayne, Ont., has 
been transferred to Capreol and R. B. 
Hardy, trainmaster at Brantford, Ont., has 
been advanced to assistant superintendent 
at Hornepayne,-succeeding Mr. Enborg. 


A. C. McCarthy, whose promotion to 
superintendent of transportation of the 
Grand Trunk Western, with headquarters 
at Detroit, Mich., was reported in the Rail- 


‘way Age of October 6, was born at Detroit, 


on December 15, 1897, and entered the ser- 
vice of the Grand Trunk Western on 
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November 1, 1918, as a demurrage inspec- 
tor. On April 30, 1919, he was promoted 
to traveling inspector and on April 16, 1923, 
he was advanced to demurrage supervisor. 
He was further advanced to district super- 
visor of car service on July 1, 1927, and in 
September, 1939, he was promoted to super- 
intendent of car service, the position he held 
at the time of his new appointment. 


Perry Rumsey, whose retirement as 
superintendent stations and transfers of the 
New York Central at New York was an- 
nounced in the October 6 issue of Railway 
Age, was born March 22, 1880, in War- 
wick, N. Y., and entered railroading on 
April 4, 1902, as a brakeman on the River 
division of the New York Central. Seven 
days later he was promoted to freight clerk 
at Kingston, N. Y., and in 1909 became 
chief clerk there. He was named agent at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in 1913, after which 
he held various posts on the Hudson divi- 
sion from 1915 until 1926 when, as train- 
master, he was transferred to the Electric 
division. In 1929, Mr. Rumsey was ele- 
vated to assistant superintendent of the 
West Side line. His appointment to super- 
intendent stations and transfers, the posi- 
tion from which he retired on October 1, 
1945, came in March, 1934. 


Erwin P. Gildden, whose retirement as 
superintendent of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, with headquarters at Danville, Ill, 
was reported in the Railway Age of Octo- 
ber 6, was born in Greene County, Ind., on 
June 15, 1872, and entered railway service 
on October 17, 1890, as a clerk of the 
Evansville & Terre Haute at Vincennes, 
Ind. He served in various other capacities, 
including telegraph operator and dispatcher 
until 1909 when he went with the C. & E. I., 
as chief clerk to the general superintendent, 
with headquarters at Evansville, Ind., and 
later at Danville. In August, 1912, Mr. 
Glidden was advanced to chief dispatcher at 
Evansville, and one year later he was pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Evansville 
division, with the same headquarters. On 
August 1, 1927, he was transferred to the 
Illinois division, with headquarters at 
Salem, IIl., and on May 15, 1934, he was 
advanced to the position he held at the 
time of his retirement. 


Colonel Otto F. Ohlson, general 
manager of the government-owned and 
operated Alaska Railroad, has resigned, 
effective December 31, 1945, concluding a 
59-year railroad career. Colonel John P. 
Johnson, United States Army Transporta- 
tion Corps, has been appointed to succeed 
Col. Ohlson, as was announced in the 
Railway Age of October 13. Col. Ohlson 
was born in Sweden in 1870, and began his 
railroad career there. After short periods 
of railway work in South America and 
India, he came to the United States in 1893 
and joined the Pennsylvania. In 1900 he 
entered the service of the Northern Pacific 
as a train dispatcher, and, except for a 
period during World War I when he was 
in charge of army railroads in France under 
General Atterbury, remained with that line 
until his resignation in 1928, at which time 
he was superintendent of the Lake Superior 
division at Duluth, Mich. Although sched- 
uled to retire two years ago, Col. Ohlson 
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K€ asserine Pass, Anzio, Saint-Lé, the Remagen Bridge... 


Guadalcanal, Attu, Bougainville, Tarawa, Iwo, 
Okinawa... 


Remember? 


Already, the names grow a little hazy to some of us. 
But men died there, and more were hurt, and some man- 
aged to come through. 


They had a tough job to do...and\they did it. You 
remember. 


There’s something called a debt we owe... to several 
million men who finished the biggest job this country 
ever tackled... 


A debt to men who fought and were wounded—and 
still need the best medical attention in the world. To men 
who are scattered all over the globe—and still need re- 
turn-trip tickets. To men who are coming out of uniform 
—and need a hand to get started again. 

You can help pay our debt to these men—by buying 
Victory Bonds. Bonds—not to give them, weapons this 
time, but to give them back their world. That’s the job 
you're asked to finish—by buying extra bonds for the 
last time. 


Kasserine Pass... Anzio... Okinawa... 
How good is your memory? 
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remained on the job for the war period at 
the request of Secretary Ickes. 

Col. Johnson, who is 43 years old, entered 
railroading in the service of the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fe at Topeka, Kan., in 
1917 as an engineering apprentice, and be- 
came a journeyman after a four-year course 
in the industrial school sponsored by the 
railroad. From 1923 until 1941, when he 
was called into active Army service, he 
served the Santa Fe in various supervisory 
capacities. Col. Johnson served in the army 
on both the Iraq and Iran state railroads, 
and later was sent to India to organize the 
transportation program there, transferring 
to Alaska in 1944 to set up a program for 
the rehabilitation of construction equipment 
in that area, then subsequently heading rail- 
road: operations for General MacArthur in 
the Philippines. He plans to go to Alaska 
within a few weeks to begin familiarizing 
himself with the details of operation of the 
Alaska Railroad. 


TRAFFIC 


Charles H. Pumphrey, whose retire- 
ment as freight traffic manager of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, with headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was reported in the Ratlway 





Charles H. Pumphrey 


Age of October 6, was born at Baltimore, 
Md., on May 25, 1884, and received his 
higher education at Baltimore City College 
and Johns Hopkins University. He entered 
railway service on July 1, 1901, in the 
freight department of the B. & O., at Balti- 
more, holding various minor positions until 
1917 when he was promoted to senior clerk 
to the vice-president and to the federal 
manager, with the same headquarters. Dur- 
ing 1918 and 1919 Mr. Pumphrey served 
with the U. S. Army in France as lieu- 
tenant and captain, returning to the B. & 
O., in the latter year as a member of the 
staff of the traffic manager. In 1920 he was 
advanced to district freight agent at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and one year later to division 
freight agent, with headquarters at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, being transferred to New York 
in 1922. In 1924 Mr. Pumphrey became 
assistant general freight agent at Louisville, 
Ky., and in 1926 he was promoted to assist- 
ant to the vice-president with headquarters 
at Baltimore. In 1930 he was promoted to 
freight trafic manager at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
being transferred to Cincinnati in 1933. 


D. H. Beck, general eastern passenger 
agent of the Southern at New York, has 
been promoted to general passenger agent 
with the same headquarters. Mr. Beck was 
born at Whiteland, Pa., on June 10, 1896, 
After service in various clerical positions 
and as a telegrapher for the Pennsylvania, 





D. H. Beck 


he joined the Southern in 1925 as a chief 
clerk in the office of the district passenger 
agent at Philadelphia, Pa., transferring in 
1926 to New York as chief clerk to the 
general eastern passenger agent. Mr. Beck 
returned to Philadelphia in 1931 as a travel- 
ing passenger agent, later serving as city 
passenger agent. He was promoted to 
assistant city ticket agent at Washington, 
D. C., in 1934, traveling passenger agent at 
New York, 1936, and district passenger 
agent at New York in 1939, becoming New 
England passenger agent at Boston, Mass., 
the same year. He was advanced to general 
eastern passenger agent at New York in 
July, 1941, the position he relinquishes to 
become general passenger agent. 


George K. Reeder, whose promotion to 
general freight agent of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, with headquarters at Dallas, 
Tex., was reported in the Railway Age of 





George K. Reeder 


September 22, was born at Corpus Christi, 
Tex., on May 7, 1899, and entered railway 
service in January, 1920, with the Southern 
Pacific as yard clerk, subsequently 4erving 
as warehouse clerk, billing clerk, cashier, 


chief clerk and local agent at various points 
on the road. In 1922 he went with the 
M-K-T as traveling freight agent, with 
headquarters at Detroit, Mich. Four years 
later he was advanced to general agent at 
New Orleans, La., later being transferred 
to Salt Lake City, Utah, and Winston 
Salem, N. C. In 1935 Mr. Reeder was 
promoted to assistant general freight agent 
at Dallas, and in 1943 he received a leave 
of absence to serve with the U. S. Army, 
returning to the M-K-T on September 15, 
1945, at which time he was advanced to the 
position of general freight agent. 


Colonel Charles C. Mitchell, for- 
merly commercial agent of the Erie at 
St. Louis, Mo., who has been serving with 
the Transportation Corps of the U. S. 
Army in the Southwest Pacific theater of 
operations, has returned to the Erie and 
has been promoted to general agent, with 
headquarters at Peoria, Ill. Col. Mitchell 
succeeds John W. Cloud, whose transfer 
to Minneapolis, Minn., was reported in the 
Railway Age of September 22. 


William L. Taylor, whose appointment 
to assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Southern at Washington, D. C., was an- 
nounced in the October 13 issue of Railway 





Albee Studio 
William L. Taylor 


Age, was botn on September 8, 1902, in 
Alexandria, Va. He attended Strayer Bus- 
iness College in Washington and entered 
the service of the Southern there in April, 
1918. Advancing through various clerical 
posts in the Sotuhern’s freight traffic de- 
partment, he became chief clerk in 1936, 
then commerce agent in 1938. Mr. Taylor 
was named assistant to freight traffic man- 
ager in October, 1941, the position he held 
until his recent promotion. For the past 
two years Mr. Taylor has also been en- 
gaged in special work for the Railroad 
Committee for the Study of Transporta- 
tion, an organization sponsored by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. This as- 
signment, involving the preparation of 
transportation and economic studies of vari- 
ous commodities, was completed coincident 
with his appointment as assistant freight 
traffic manager. 


John T. McEntee, whose appointment 


as assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Erie at New York was reported in the Sep- 
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tember 22 issue of Railway Age, was born 
in Ogdensburg, N. J., on April 1, 1890. 
He entered railroading in 1906 with the 
Erie as a Clerk at Newfoundland, N. J., 
but soon switched to the New York, Sus- 
quehanna & Western, advancing to be sta- 
tion supervisor at Jersey City, N. J., in 





John T. McEntee 


1917. In 1921, he became station super 
visor for the New Jersey & New York 
and the Erie. Continuing with the Erie, 
he was appointed superintendent of stations 
and transfers for the New York region at 
lersey City in 1926, becoming station su- 
pervisor there in 1927. Later that year he 
held positions as agent in New York and 
Jersey City, becoming division freight agent 
at Paterson, N. J., in December, 1927. He 
was named city freight agent, general east- 
ern freight office, New York, in December, 
1928, then assistant general eastern freight 
agent there in October, 1929. Mr. Mc- 
Entee was appointed assistant general 
freight agent at Buffalo, N. Y., in Sep- 
tember, 1936, and elevated to general east 
ern freight agent at New York in July, 
1942. His promotion to assistant freight 
trafic manager came on September 16, 
1945, 


G. H. Sloope, route agent for Railway 
Express at Richmond, Va., has been ap- 
pointed general agent there, succeeding 
J. E. Carter,-whose promotion was noted 
in the October 13 issue of Railway Age. 


Thomas Gilpin, chief percentage clerk 
for the Erie at New York, has been ad- 
vanced to chief of division bureau there, 
succeeding J. H. Sisco, whose promotion 
was announced in the October 6 issue of 
Railway Age. 


D. B. Bishop, division freight agent for 
the Canadian National at St. John, N. B., 
has been transferred to Moncton, N. B. 
G. T. Stone, division freight and district 
passenger agent at Charlottetown, P. E. I., 
succeeds him as division freight agent at 
St. John. A. A. Leaman, chief clerk to 
the general freight agent at Moncton, has 
been appointed division freight and district 
passenger agent at Charlottetown, succeed- 
ing Mr. Stone. 


Joshua E. Steele, division freight agent 


of the Baltimore & Ohio at Newark, Ohio, 
has been advanced to assistant general 
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freight agent, with headquarters at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, succeeding Lloyd W. Baker, 
whose promotion to general freight agent 
at Baltimore, Md., was reported in the 
Railway Age of September 8. Loren S. 
Pritchett, district freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., has been pro- 
moted to division freight agent at Newark, 
relieving Mr. Steele. 


Anton W. Foellger, general passenger 
agent of the New York Central at Chicago, 
has been promoted to assistant passenger 
traffic manager, with the same headquar- 
ters, a newly-created position. John H. 
Colley, assistant to the passenger traffic 
manager, has been advanced to assistant 
passenger traffic manager, with headquar- 
ters as before at Chicago, also a newly- 
created position. Howard C. Carson, 
assistant general passenger agent at Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to general pas- 


» senger agent, replacing Mr. Foellger, and 


Sidney W. Bone, division passenger agent, 
has been advanced to assistant general pas- 
senger agent, relieving Mr. Carson. Ed- 
ward R. Hutton, city ticket agent at 
Chicago, has been promoted to division 
passenger agent, succeeding Mr. Bone. 


George R. Wheeler, general freight 
agent of the Erie at New York, whose re- 
tirement was announced in the September 
22 issue of Railway Age, was born in Ti- 
oga, Pa., on December 27, 1873. He en- 
tered railroading in August, 1890, with the 
Erie at Tioga, and has served that road for 
55 years. From his original position as 
helper he was advanced to agent in 1891 
at Landrus, Pa., then transferred to Tioga 
Junction, Pa., in 1892, to Hoytville, Pa., and 
Morris, in 1899, and to Edgewater, N. J., 
in 1905. Mf, Wheeler was elevated to divi- 
sion freight agent at New York in 1909, and 
became milk freight agent at Jersey City, 
N. J., in 1914. He was promoted to gen- 
eral eastern freight agent at New York in 
1920, and assistant freight traffic manager 
there in 1929. On August 1, 1930, he was 
advanced to general freight agent, the posi 
tion from which he retired on September 
15, 1945 


James K. Williams, general freight 
agent, sales and service, of the Louisville 
& Nashville at Louisville, Ky., has been 
promoted to freight traffic manager, sales 
and service, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding E. A. déFuniak, whose death 
on September 30 was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of October 13. Edward J. Cot- 
ton, senior assistant general freight agent, 
has been advanced to general freight agent, 
sales and service, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Louisville, replacing Mr. Williams, 
and Philo H. Goodwyn, assistant to the 
freight traffic manager at Louisville, has 
been promoted to senior assistant general 
freight agent, relieving Mr. Cottom. Fred 
A. Weber, assistant to the freight traffic 
manager, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at Louisville, succeeding 
J. S. Thompson, who in turn has been 
advanced to assistant to the freight traffic 
manager, replacing Mr. Goodwyn. George 
H. Uhl has been appointed assistant to the 
freight traffic manager at Louisville, re- 
lieving Mr. Weber. 
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ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


C. S. Sanderson, whose appointment as 
principal assistant engineer of the Atlantic 
Coast Line at Wilmington, N. C., was an- 
nounced in the September 29 issue of Rail- 
way Age, was born on October 8, 1901, in 
Houlka, Miss., and was graduated from 





C. 8S. Sanderson 


Mississippi State College in civil engineer- 
ing in 1923. He entered the service of the 
Atlantic Coast Line as rodman the same 
year. Mr. Sanderson was appointed instru- 
mentman in 1924 and resident engineer in 
1925, then advanced to division engineer 
at Rocky Mount, N. C., in 1930. In 1933 
he transferred to the Charleston & West- 
ern Carolina as roadmaster at Augusta, 
Ga., from which he was promoted to assist- 
ant superintendent of the same line in 1939. 
He entered the United States Army in 1942 
as a lieutenant*colonel, serving as staff offi- 
cer in charge of the engineering section 
of the A. C. L.-sponsored 703rd Railway 
Grand Division Headquarters, spending 34 
months in the European theatre with that 
unit on reconstruction and maintenance of 
military railways in Africa, Italy, France, 
and Germany. Mr. Sanderson was released 
from his army assignment on September 17, 
1945, and his present appointment became 
effective October 1, 1945 


MECHANICAL 


W. C. Fleck has been appointed assist- 
ant master mechanic of the Ft. Wayne divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters 
at Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Richard F. Benton has been appointed 
master mechanic of the Bamberger Rail- 
road, with headquarters at North Salt Lake 
City, Utah, succeeding V. J. Crossley, 
whose appointment as trainmaster is re- 
ported elsewhere in these columns. 


Thomas H. Evans, shop superintendent 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Te®as at Waco, 
Tex., has been promoted to chief mechani- 
cal officer, with headquarters at Parsons, 
Kan. John B. Reese, general shop fore- 
man at Waco, has been advanced to shop 
superintendent, replacing Mr. Evans. 


L. M. Winslade, locomotive foreman 
for the Canadian Pacific at Lambton, Ont., 
has been appointed division master mechanic 
Montreal Terminals division at Montreal, 
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T'S A GREAT NEW Day FOR RAILROADING 


*Genera] Motors 


Diese] locomotives 
Powered 9 of the 


fastest Start-to-stop 


schedules run by 
streamlined trains 


in the United States 


in 1944) 


At average speeds of 76.4 to 


84 miles Per hour! 


* According to 4 table published 
recently by the Railway Gazette, 
leading English Tailway trade Paper, 


ADD SECURITy To VICTORy * Buy MORE VICTORy BONDS 












































Que., succeeding P. J. Johnson, whose 
promotion was announced in the October 6 
issue of Ratlway Age. 


William H. Gimson, whose promotion 
to assistant superintendent of motive power 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco, with head- 
quarters at Springfield, Mo., was reported 
in the Railway Age of October 6, was born 
at Memphis, Tenn., on September 13, 1887, 
and entered railway service with the Frisco 
as. a machinist apprentice in September, 
1904, at Memphis. Later he served as 
enginehouse foreman at the same point and 
on March 1, 1917, he was appointed division 
foreman, with headquarters at Harvard, 
Ark. In the same year Mr. Gimson was 
advanced to general foreman, with head- 
quarters at Monett, Mo., and on August 15, 
1929, he was promoted to shop superintend- 
ent at Tulsa, Okla. On January 1, 1941, 
he was further promoted to master me- 
chanic, with the same headquarters, the 
position he held at the time of his new 
appointment. 


J. D. Loftis, whose appointment as 
general superintendent motive power of the 
Atlantic Coast Line at Wilmington, N. C., 
was announced in the October 6 issue of 
Railway Age, was educated at Utah Uni- 
yersity and Leland Stanford University. 
He entered railroading in 1928 with the 





J. D. Loftis 


Denver & Rio Grande Western and re- 
mained with that railroad until August, 
1942, at which time he joined the Office 
of Defense Transportation. He served with 
the O. D. T. as mechanical assistant, as- 
sistant to the director, division of railway 
transport, and as traffic flow chief, until 
December, 1943, when he joined the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works at Cleveland, O. 
In August, 1944, he became eastern district 
manager in charge of a new office opened 
by that company in Philadelphia, Pa. No- 
tice of his recent change of position came 
on September 29, 1945. 


L. A. Porter, assistant general super- 
intendent motive power of the Seaboard Air 
Line, has been appointed to the newly- 
created position of chief mechanical officer 
with headquarters as before at Norfolk, 
Va. §. D. Dekle, assistant general super- 
intendent motive power of the Seaboard 
Air Line, has been appointed assistant chief 
mechanical officer with system jurisdiction, 
headquarters as before at Jacksonville, Fla. 
Henry W. Jarrett, master mechanic at 


668 


Savannah, Ga., has been named assistant 
to chief mechanical officer, Norfolk, Va. 
Mr. Porter, who was born October 17, 
1899, in Culpeper County, Va., was gradu- 
ated from Virginia Polytechnic Institute in 
1910, and attended the University of Edin- 
burgh in 1919. He entered railway service 
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L. A. Porter 





in August, 1910, as a clerk and draftsman 
with the Seaboard Air Line, then worked 
successively for the United States Steel 
Corporation and the Richmond Cedar 
Works from 1912 until 1916, when he re- 
joined the Seaboard Air Line as a drafts- 
man. He was a captain in the United States 
Army serving with the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces during World War I, then 
was employed at the U. S. Navy Yard, 
Norfolk, Va., from 1919 until 1922, when 
he again returned to the Seaboard Air Line 
as a draftsman. In 1926 he became chief 
draftsman and in 1936, mechanical engineer. 
In 1942, Mr. Porter was elevated to assist- 
ant to the general superintendent motive 
power and in 1944 to assistant general 
superintendent motive power, the position 
he leaves to become chief mechanical officer. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


In the October 6 issue of Railway Age 
it was inadvertently reported that T. E. 
Halpin, general agent of the Rutland at 
Detroit, Mich., had been promoted to as- 
sistant to purchasing agent. Prior to this 
promotion, Mr. Halpin had been serving, 
not as general agent, but as chief clerk. 
There has been no change in the office of 
the. general agent at Detroit. 


OBITUARY 


Robert C. Arnoll, secretary, treasurer 
for trustees, and purchasing agent of the 
Rutland, whose death was reported in the 
October 13 issue of Railway Age, was born 
in Bristol, England, on March 8, 1882. He 
entered railway service in 1898 as a sten- 
ographer and clerk for the Rutland, spend- 
ing his entire career with that road. In 
1909 he was promoted to chief clerk to 
vice-president and general manager, and 
in 1924 to purchasing agent. In 1927 he 
was named assistant to vice-president and 
general manager in addition to his duties 
as purchasing agent. In June, 1941, he be- 
came treasurer for the receiver, and subse- 
quently secretary for the trustees, still fill- 





ing the post of purchasing agent. Mr. 
Arnoll was maintaining these positions at 
the time of his death on September 3, 1945. 


Albert J. Krueger, general superin- 
tendent car department of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis at Cleveland, Ohio, 
died suddenly on October 13. Mr. Krueger 
was born in Toledo, Ohio, on June 26, 1890. 
He began his railroad career in 1912, serv- 
ing successively in the employ of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern (now New 
York Central) as clerk and car repairman 
at Air Line Junction, Ohio; inspector at 
Erie, Pa., and piecework inspector at Air 
Line Junction. In 1913 he became contract 
inspector for the Michigan Central at 
Chicago Heights, IIl., and in -1914 assistant 
general shop inspector of the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern at Collinwood, Ohio, 
and Englewood, Ill. He entered the employ 
of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis in 
1916 as general shop inspector at Cleveland, 
and in 1921 was appointed master car 
builder with headquarters at Cleveland. 
From 1933 to 1937 he was general car fore- 
man at Conneaut, Ohio. In the latter year 
he became inspector car department of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Pere Marquette, and 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis at 
Cleveland. He was appointed superintend- 
ent of the car department of the New 





Higbee Chesshire 
Albert J. Krueger 


York, Chicago & St. Louis at Cleveland 
in January, 1938, and general superintendent 
car department in 1943. Mr. Krueger had 
been active in the work of the Car Depart- 
ment Officers’ Association for many years. 
In 1941 he was elected president of the 
association. In 1942, he again took over 
and had since continued the duties of presi- 
dent, acting for F. E. Cheshire who had 
entered military service. 


Thomas R. Dickinson, purchasing 
agent of the Bessemer & Lake Erie at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., died there on September 30. 
Mr. Dickinson was born on September 12, 
1883, in Greenville, Pa., and entered. rail- 
way service there in October, 1902, with the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie, holding positions in 
various departments until his appointment 
as chief clerk to the purchasing agent at 
Pittsburgh in 1929. Subsequently advancing 
to purchasing agent of the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie, the Union, the Youngstown & North- 
ern, and the Etna & Montrose, Mr. Dickin- 
son was serving in these capacities at the 
time of his death. 
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When you buy 


A Gv? DIESEL 


you buy the finest 


Sof” eusines 


Division of 
THE NATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 


ey me Plant and General Sales Office: 
Superior Installation in Large Midwestern Public Utility ' Springfield, Ohio 


SUPERIOR DIESELS - MARINE « STATIONARY * LOCOMOTIVE 
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It’s today, and tomorrow, aud every day —as the 


boys come home. 


Railroads played a major part in their comings 
and goings. Trains carried almost all of them— 
many of them time after time. More than a mil- 
lion a month are riding the trains right now. 


(nd trains successfully handled the even bigger 


job of carrying nine-tenths of the mountains of 


material which they needed to 


win the war. 


lhe end of the war means many 
things to many people. One thing 


t means to the railroads is a 


LET’S FINISH 
THE JOB 
BUY 
VICTORY BONDS 


chance to get long-denied material for building 
new locomotives, new freight cars to replace 
equipment worn by war service —and fine, new 
passenger trains to provide added comfort and 


luxury in swift, safe travel. 


Railroads are at work on these things now, today 
and every day. In that great time just starting, 
they will serve you in better style than ever 
before — but with the same re- 
sponsible and faithful perform- 
ance upon which America has 
learned, both in war and in 


peace, that it can rely. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


—LOKINVE AHEAD 
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One of the biggest achievements in Baldwin-Westinghouse Diesel-Electric Locomo- 
tives is the s*mplicity of the control equipment. 

There's no complicated mechanical linkage, to develop play and demand mainte- 
nance in the throttle mechanism. A single pipe is the only connection . . . for the job 
is done by air. 

With the engine idling, initial movement of the throttle handle establishes elec- 
trical connections. Further movement actuates the governor, to increase the fuel 
feed. The smallest movement of the handle produces a corresponding movement of 
the governor mechanism. Starting, pick-up, and running are smooth and easy. Any 
interruption to the air supply causes the engine to immediately drop to idling speed, 
a positive safety feature. 

The Air Throttle simplified the control of two locomotives from one cab, when 
operating in tandem. 
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atth the BROS ROTARY SNOW PLOW 


@ There is no bucking of snow drifts with this 
plow—you cut them down with the revolving 
feeder rake that is hydraulically controlled. At 
the same time you cut down truck maintenance 
and fuel consumption as much as 75%. 


Give Us Your Snow Problems 


FABRICATORS OF STEEL « BOILERS «+ 


This revolving feeder rake, an exclusive Bros 
feature, will handle the deepest snow without 
stalling and without push-backs. It is the 
master of all snow and ice. Wm. Bros Boiler & 
Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


... We'll Give You the Answer 


Ox 


STOKERS + TANKS «+ ROAD EQUIPMENT 
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Helps Them Over The Road Faster 
Ta “AB” Brake provides the smooth and positive retardation control necessary for 


the sensitive and jerkless braking of heavy trains at high speeds. This improved “AB” 
Brake is playing a vital part in permitting higher speeds safely and in effecting heavier 





tonnage trains with a big increase in ton miles per car per locomotive. 


Records show too, that the smooth and shockless retardation of trains is reducing both 
damage claims and equipment maintenance costs. The more general application of the 
“AB” Brake is certain to insure further progress in freight train operation. 


The New York Air Brake Company 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Plant: Watertown, N.Y. 
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nS from the Petrel six cylinder natural gas engine 
providing a power range from 68 to 186 horsepower, to the 
Supercharged Admiral 12 delivering 1320 horsepower, you have 
a choice of 14 models — gasoline, gas, butane and diesel fuels — 
from which to select that engine best suited to your requirements. 
Sterlings are known by their service records to incorporate the 
best in stationary engine design and engineering. Acquaint yourself 
now with the features and service advantages of the new Sterlings. 

State briefly the power job you have in mind. Draw 

on Sterling’s. half century of experience. No obligation. 
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J Sterling Viking Diesel 8 
cyl. supercharged engine. 
Viking Diesels are available 
in 6 and 8 cylinder models. 
110 to 650 hp. 


Sterling Petrel 6 cyl. ga 
oline engine. 72 to 214 hp. 


This new booklet “Rail- 
road Power” is yours for 
the asking. Pictures the entire 
line and tells why Sterlings 
won their popularity. Ask for it! 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY, 1277 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO 13, N. Y. 
New York City, 900 Chrysler Bldg. » Washington, D. C., 806 Evans Bldg,’* Chicago, IIl., 855 Board of Trade Bldg. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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HIGH SPEED AXLE LATHE 


FOR TURNING, TRUING AND BURNISHING ALL TYPES 
OF LOOSE AND MOUNTED AXLES... This Ultra-Modern 


axle lathe is designed to meet production demands and accuracy standards by the use of carbide 
tooling. It’s a heavy, rugged machine for turning inside and outside journals on mounted wheel 


sets, also journals and wheel seats on loose axles. 
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FEATURES 


Dual- end drive with friction plates against each end 
of axle. 


Drive is by dual motors through worms and worm wheels. 


Maximum speed up to 200 revolutions per minute for 
carbide tools. 


Generating tool holder for turning true fillets without 
chatter. 


Complete anti-friction drive running in oil. 


Carriages have rack feed, protected by slip clutch de- 
signed for continuous rolling operation. 


Finger-tip feed selection in either direction by electronic 
control. 


Centers are safety locked by power. 
Hardened wear plates om bed. 


Solid bed continuous way construction—arranged for 
coolant system. ' 


For complete information write — 


WILLIAM SELLERS & COMPANY, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 


SELLERS. i848 








CAR, LOCOMOTIVE TENDER, 
AND LOCOMOTIVE AXLES 


Furnished to all specifications 


DROP FORGED 


JOURNAL WEDGES CENTER PLATES 


Other Car Forgings 


Plant: INDIANA HARBOR STATION, EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 
General Offices: RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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The long lines of freight car side frames shown above, and 
our other railroad products—bolsters, couplings, locomotive 
drivers and frames, etc.—have qualities of high uniform 
strength, soundness and dimensional accuracy that you can 
bet on... the direct result both of PSF’s rich experience in 
railroad work, ahd of our completely modern foundry prac- 


tice, testing methods and finishing facilities. In any field, 


“Castings by PSF” is a sure specification for quality. 


YEARS Oo F ee eS ee CASTING KNOWLEDGE 


hess 4 


STEEL FOUN CORPORATION 


wan seed GLASSPORT, PA. Pittsburgh Spring and Steel Division, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA « CHICAGO « CLEVELAND « CINCINNATI *« AKRON + WASHINGTON « ST. PAUL « SAN FRANCISCO 
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The SW electrode is-the electrode that operators 
“discovered”. It was developed by Westinghouse and 
is still the leader for light-gauge work with low-capac- 
ity, a-c welding machines, But its use has gone. far 
beyond this because of the excellent results obtained 
with a-c or d-c machines on general-purpose work. 

With either type of current, beads are clean, smooth 
and flat. Uniform metal transfer makes the SW elec- 
trode outstanding for production of sound welds in 
both overhead and vertical positions, and with special 
treatment this electrode is unexcelled for underwater 
cutting and welding. It covers the general field of mild 
steel welding and you can expect excellent results 
when used with any of the following metals: low and 
medium-carbon steel; low alloy, high-strength steel; 
copper-bearing steel; wrought iron; low and medium- 
carbon cast steel. 

For more information about this quality electrode 
send for folder DD-26-644. Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa, J-21337 











ONE OF THE WESTINGHOUSE “BIG 5“ 
Meets AWS and ASTM Specs. E-6013-12 


® A-c or d-c arc easy to strike and maintain 

* Low spatter loss 

* Easy slag removal 

* Smooth, closely rippled weld beads 

* Minimum “burn-through” on thin sections 

* Easy to handle in vertical and overhead 
positions 

* Free from slag interference, when welding 


Sie vertically down | 

















Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


FLEXARC SW ELECTRODES 
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FOR RESISTANCE TO FATIGUE 
ALLOY STEELS 


—no other material can equal 


Fatigue failure—insidious enemy of working 
parts, especially those subject to sudden rever- 
sal of stresses or those which must resist varying 
concentrations of stress such as the locomotive 
parts shown above—can best be avoided by the 
use of alloy steels. 


For alloy steels surpass all other materials in 
strength—and in the ability to maintain it under 
the most severe conditions. 


And that is only one reason for your use of alloy 
steels. Others include a uniform, predetermined 
response to hardening—resulting in high re- 
sistance to wear. High strength-to-weight ratios 
which permit reduction of sections and weight 


with safety. And resistance to severe strains, 
shock, high temperatures, sub-zero cold and 
corrosion which mean safety, long service life 
and low maintenance and replacement costs. 


Republic—world’s leading producer of alloy 
steels—offers you the benefit of its unequalled 
experience in the selection and fabrication of the 
most efficient and most economical alloy steel 
for each use. A Republic metallurgical engineer 
is ready to visit you at your convenience. Just 
write to— 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES * CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


< o— 


Also Carbon and Stainless Steels— 
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SUPERIOR AUTOMATIC 
SOOT BLOWERS 


* REDUCE FUEL CONSUMPTION 

* ELIMINATE HAND CLEANING 
* SAVE ARCH BRICK COST 

* INCREASE LENGTH OF RUN 

* SUSTAIN STEAM PRESSURE 

* INCREASE POWER 





Superior Automatic Soot Blowers blast away Successful U.S. and Foreign railroad experi- 

soot and cinder deposits from the flues and ence is resulting in increased installations of 

the combustion chamber of the locomotive. Superior Automatic Soot Blowers in both do- 

No interruption of service is necessary while mestic and foreign purchased locomotives 

they are functioning. manufactured by principal domestic builders. 
Large savings effected by installation in older locomotives 


Write for detailed information 


GOPERIQR SUPERIOR RAILWAY PRODUCTS 
Meda CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF 














-. = y Superior Automatic Soot Blowers + Superior 3-Way Flue Rollers 
= Rees Jacks - Heavy Duty Diesel Bearings 
7501 THOMAS BOULEVARD PITTSBURGH 8, PENNA. 
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HIGHER 


PERFORMANCE 


In the early years of the 20th century, 


nearly all railroads and locomotive 


builders were experimenting with com- 
pound engines. One of the many types was UNION WEB SPOKE 


this “tandem compound” shown above, 


which was built for the B. & O. by Pitts- DRIVING laa CENTER 


burgh Locomotive Works... No. 1705 did 


not come up to expectations and was later Cruciform section spokes for great additional 


rebuilt into a single expansion engine. strength. 
; Reinforced rim support to eliminate flat spots, 
out of roundness, etc. 


In today s search for higher performance, Correct distribution of metal for better balanc- 


the higher loads, thrusts and speeds de- ing of small diameter wheels. 


Wheels easily inspected before and after 
installation. 


mand Driving Wheel Centers designed for 


the locomotives of tomorrow. Troubles due to shrinkage eliminated by sim- 
plicity of design. 
%& Can be made to any material specification. 


UNION STEEL CASTINGS 





DIVISION O 
BLAW-KNOX CO.| 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 












Passenger 
Progress 


Annual 


| OST-WAR railway passenger progress is on the march! To tell what is happening in the new era of 
| | railway passenger service and equipment which is now opening, the Railway Age has desig- 
nated its November 17 issue to be the sixth Passenger Progress Annual. 


This issue will be a timely report of post-war passenger improvement programs in action. It will 
cover the unprecedented developments in super-comfortable high-speed passenger service . . . the 
striking new types of equipment . . . and the advances that must be made in related facilities, 
stations, ‘terminals, roadway, track and signals. 


| | The advertising pages will constitute a great display-room of products which will be needed in the 
| large passenger improvement programs. 





| | Thus, in its entirety, the November 17 issue will round up and “package” for railway men the latest 
information in the fast-moving railway passenger field. 


Manufacturers who plan to feature their products in the advertising pages of the Passenger 
Progress Annual should send copy and cuts to the New York office of the Railway Age by 
November 1, the closing date. 





NOVEMBER 17, 1945, ISSUE 
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Mason's double enders hauled the 
first freight trains on the Wheeling 
and Lake Erie with an ease which 
was inherent in their flexible design. 


But want of means to select the cor- 
rect cutoff to suit existing conditions 


kept the power from doing its best. 


Today the Wheeling and Lake Erie 
with the Valve Pilot operates its heavy 
modern power with instrumental pre- 
cision and maximum results. With the 
Valve Pilot record the fine quality of 
the performance is, evident. 




















THE RAILROADS 


and 


PUBLIC WELFARE 
Their Problems and Policies 


By Emory R. Jounson, M.L., Ph. D., Se. D. 


Professor Emeritus of Transportation and Commerce, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 


The post-war problem of the railroads in 
their relations with other forms of transpor- 
tation will soon again be before Congress. 
Here is a preview of their problem from the 
standpoint of the public welfare by the dean 
of professors of transportation. One chapter 
reviews their splendid record of war service. 
The last chapter is addressed to members of 
Congress, government regulatory bodies and 


to serious students of transportation. 





Contents 


The Problem Stated—The Background of Present Conditions—The 
Pre-War Status of the Railroads—The Place of the Railroads in the 
Transportation System—Operating Efficiency and Economy: Rail- 
road Management and Administration—Railroad Labor: Service, 
Rights and Obligations—Some Problems of Railroad Financing— 
Government Regulation: Its Relation to Railroad Problems—Rail- 
road Freight Classification and Government Regulation—Railroad 
Rate Making, Revenues, and Government Regulation—Railroad Co- 
operation and Coordination Versus Consolidation—Government Aid 
to Railroads—Government Aid to Waterway Transportation—Gov- 
ernment Aid to Highway Transportation—American Railroads in 
the World War Period—Private Versus Government Ownership and 
Operation of the Railroads—Summary, Conclusions, Recommen- 


dations. 


338 pages, 6 x 9 inches, cloth, $3.00 
Ten Days’ Free Examination Coupon 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 
80 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me on 10 Days’ Free Examination a copy of THE RAIL- 
ROADS AND PUBLIC WELFARE by Emory R. Johnson. If satisfactory 
I will remit the list price of $3.00. Otherwise I will mail back the book. 
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Standard Equipment 
on the Nation’s Railroads 


When it comes to paper cups there is 
just one name that is outstanding in 
the public mind — Dixie Cups. 


They mean health protection, cleanli- 
ness, convenience and service. Dixie 
Cups have been consistently used in 
railroed service and elsewhere for over 
30 years. 


There is no substitute for a Dixie. The 
post war service for post war travel. 


AND VORTEX CUPS 
MADE BY THE ORIGINATOR OF THE PAPER CUP 





Safe, Sure Footing— 
for the Life of the Car 


There’s no maintenance problem 
with Blaw-Knox Running Boards 
and Brake Steps. One-piece con- 
Struction of twisted cross-bars 
forced into serrated bearing bars 
and then electroforged into one 
inseparable unit—light, strong, self- 
cleaning and safe in any weather. 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION < 


of Blaw-Knox Company 


2061 FARMERS BANK BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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BLAW-KNOX runninc Boarps 
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Get This Assurance 
of Welding 
Eye Protection 








Every Willson-Weld lene = 
marked like this. vagy : 
show that it meets hig: 8 
Federal specifications: “A 
duces intensity of visible lig : : 
filters out harmful ultra-viole 


and infra-red ray®- 





to protect 
r cover lenses 
seo Willson-Weld lenses 
Both lenses ¢a8- 
ily replaceable. Welding ao 
gles fit comfortably over oF 
nary correction spectacles. 
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GOGGLES » RESPIRATORS +» GAS MASKS » HELMETS 


WiciSON 


PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 


Established 187 


241 WASHINGTON STREET» READING, PA., U.S.A. 


October 20, 1945 
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MOST ECONOMICAL 


ELEVATOR 


FOR 2, 3 OR 4 STORIES 
til 


For 3, 3 or 4 story freight or passenger 
service, an Oildraulic Elevator offers 
you very definite savings: First,” you 
save on construction or remodeling 
costs. Being pushed up from below in- 
stead of pulled up from above, no ele- 
vator penthouse, heavy sidewall struc- 
ture or special machine room is re- 
quired. Second, you save on low initial 
cost of the equipment and low main- 
tenance expense. You can count on an 
electric Oildraulic Elevator for smooth 
operation, accuraey of landing stops, 
dependability and safety. It is 
backed by Rotary Lift Company’s 
experience in building over 40,000 
hydraulic elevating units in the 
past twenty years. 

Mail the coupon below for free 
copy of Catalog RE-301. Contains 
complete information and prelimi- 
nary layout data—a real aid in 
formulating plans. 

















OILDRAULIC ELEVATORS 
Rotary Also Makes Oildraulic Levelators 


ROTARY LIFT COMPANY 
1018 KANSAS STREET 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Please send Catalog RE-301 on Oildraulic Elevators to: 
a 
ADDRESS 


of ——— 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 























GET TOGETHER 


DEPARTMENT 








Educational Sei vices 
tor 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 2 
is highly recommended 


for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebrashe 


2—44-Ton Westinghouse Electric 
600 V. D. C., Excellent Con- 
dition, Just Overhauled 

1—2 Unit, 37-Ton Westinghouse 
Diesel Electric Locomotive. 
Equipped with two 300 H.P. 
Westingheuse engines. Can be 
operaced as 1 or 2 units. 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
40 years’ experience 
13486 S. Brainard Ave., 
Chicago 33, Ill. 
“ANYTHING containing IRON 
or STEEL” 





RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


0-6-0 Switcher — Side Tank 
80 ton Baldwin 0-6-0 Switcher — ate Tender 
110 ton American 0-8-0 Switchers — T 
181 ton American Type 2-8-2 Mikados with Boosters 


All of the above Locomotives in excellent condition. 


Mode! 250 Brill Gas Electric all steel combination , baggage 
and mail car new in 1928. Now being completely rebuilt. 


Full detailed particulars with tation on any of the above items 
will be gladly furnished 


THOMAS F. CAREY co., Inc 
120 LIBERTY STREET 
New York 6, New York 





POSITION WANTED 


Group of the best experienced 
track men with camp equipment 
looking for steady job. Will go 
anywhere. Address Box 754. 
RAILWAY AGE, 30 Church 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

















TANK CARS 


For quick - yA and 
livery will sell © followia wing sub- 
ject prior hy same located 
s City, Missouri and in 
interchange condition: 
lass III — 8,000 gal., 
725.00 each 
lass ITI—8,000 gal., Coiled 
$775.00 each 
28—Class 118, 000 gal., $575.00 
to $625.00 each 
2—Class Ti—8.0 000 gal., Coiled 
$675.00 each 
—— Write, Phone or Wire —— 


Brown-Strauss Corporation 


DESIGNER 
WANTED 


with recent experience on rail- 
way freight and passenger cars 
to act as chief engineer with 
important car building shop in 
China. Opportunity for techni- 
cally trained engineer with prac- 
tical shop experience as well as 
executive ability. Prefer candi- 
date not over 45 years of age. 
Address Box 762, Railway Age, 
30 Church Street, New York 7, 
_ se A 


90 TON ALL STEEL BOX CARS 


25—50 ton all steel box cars. New 1929. U section cast steel 
side frames. Duryea cushioned underframes. Fully lined. Inside 
length 40’ 6”. Capacity 3548 cu. ft. Excellent condition. 


THOMAS F. CAREY CO., INC. 
120 Liberty Street 
New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Barclay 7-1770 




















FREIGHT CARS 


BOX 
FLAT 
DUMP 
GONDOLA 
HOPPER 


TANK 

Also Special Purpose Equipment 
Your inquiries appreciated 

IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 

40 years’ experience 

13486 S. BRAINARD AVE., 
CHICAGO 33, ILLINOIS 

“ANYTHING fom IRON 

or STEEL 











can help speed the re- 
turn of the nation to 
peacetime pursuits — 
if you make sure they're 
collected. 


SALES “a 
ENGINEER — 
WANTED 
Advantage 


Sales engineer preferably a gradu- 
ate mechanical engineer with 
good connections among key men 
in the Railroad Industry wanted 
by well established, highly re 
garded company manufacturing 
an exclusive, high leaded bearing 
bronze. Thorough knowledge of 
bronze requirements for locomo- 
tives, etc. essential. Excellent 
opportunity in large territory. 
Commission basis. Write your 
qualifications to Saginaw Bearing 
Company, 821 So. Water Street, 
Saginaw, Michigan, Attention 
Karl Agricola. 


of Space 
in this 


Section 




















MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
ENGINEER with wide experience in Transportation field and 
an established office in Philadelphia will supply high grade 
representation for reputable manufacturer. 





HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 
Relaying Rails kkk Dismantling 
Used railroad equipment—cars—locomotives 
Freight Car Replacement Parts 
Complete stocks of guaranteed used freight car 
parts carried on hand by us at all times. Located 
conveniently for shipment to any part of country. 
Write — Phone — Wire — when interested in used 
Rails, Equipment, Cars, Car or Track Dismantling, 

or Car Parts. 


Main Office 
122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Branches 


New York San Francisco Houston 
St. Louis Los Angeles Havana, Cuba 
SERVICE QUALITY RELIABILITY 


Reply Box 764, Railway Age, = Church Street, 


‘New York 7, .N 








POSITION OPEN 


NORTHERN INDIANA 
ee 








Use 


Space 
Here 














BUY 
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“MOONEY” QUAD-VALVE 
CYLINDER HEADS 


FOR RAIL CAR 
ENGINES 
Designed to fit— 


Models 120, 146 and 148 
Winton Engines 


Medels 660 and 860 Brill 
Engines 





“MOONEY” QUAD-VALVE 
’ CYLINDER HEADS — 


complete with Valve-Motion — insure 
Increased Power 

Better Fuel Economy 

More Mileage pes Overhaul 
Decreased Maintenance Cost 

Better Thermal Efficiency 


Forced Water Circulation directly against and around 
valve seats 


Manufactured by 


AUTO ENGINE WORKS (INC.) 


349 North Hamline Ave. Saint Paul, Minnesota 

















2 a 
thomae ~ Poncen CARS 


RAIL CARS 
MINE .CARS 
AND 
LOCOMOTIVES 
AXLESS TRAINS 


COMPLETE 
HAULAGE SYSTEMS 


DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 








Sart Ounes 
37. 
Sint \ Se 











FINDLAY, OHIO 














Steam Couplers 


ALA STANDARD 


Flextble Conduits 


CEMACES QUEER HOSE 


Vapor Systems 


teeAMOSsTatiC CONTROE 





Air Conditioning | ENGINEERED 
orem, | PRODUCTS 
sf VAPOR CAR 

: HEATING CO. nc 
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rahe Our 
ENGINEERS 







to solve your weighing problems 


Streeter-Amet engineers are technically ex- 
perienced in railroad weighing problems. 
They will study your situation and make rec- 
ommendations without charge. 

Should you require automatic weight re- 
cording equipment these engineers will be 
responsible for its planning, installation, and 
satisfactory operation. A Streeter-Amet in- 
stallation can be made for every railroad 
need in automatic weight recording 


STREETER-AMET COMPANY 


4103 North Ravenswood Avenue - Chicago 13, Illinois 


Avtomatic Weighers, Recorders, Scales and Services + Founded 1888 


CTREETER: AMET 














For engine cab cushions and 
caboose cushions we offer genu- 
ine leather specially tanned 
and finished to give unusual 
strength, durability and resist- 
ance to abrasion. One rail- 
road user reports 5 times 
longer life than substitute 


material. Write for samples. 


Bia chard “fro. 


and [an 408 Freylinghuysen Avenue 


Newark 5, N. J. 
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@ Ryerson has the steel you need ready for immediate shipment. Ten convenient 
Ryerson plants stock more than ten thousand kinds, shapes and sizes of steel and 
ollied products. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphie, Jersey City 







in stock at 








Structurals Strip Stainless Babbitt, Solder 
Stay Bolt tron Alloys Mechanical Tubing Reinforcing 
Plates Cold Finished Steel Boiler Tubes Nails, Rivets, ete. 
Sheets Tool Stee! Welding Rod Machinery 


i 
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